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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Harz 

and Heath Route 





German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers In their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local . 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Nato emerges from the fray with 
maturity and flexibility 


P resident Bush's speech in Mainz, af- 
ter the Nato summit in Brussels, was 
ah\gh-qua\Uy address partly intended to 
soothe German-American relations. 

They needed soothing after the Brus- 
sels missile compromise. The missile 
modernisation dispute opened ; up 
wounds in both Washington and Bonn 
that will take time to heal. 

For many Americans it was, in the fi- 
nal analysis, less a matter of the missiles 
themselves than of a much more far- 
reaching issue. How seriously did the 
Germans take Nato? 

Worse still, were the Germans, who 
have historically been responsive to blan- 
dishments of this kind, in the process of 
succumbing to temptations from the 
East? 

Not that any such suspicions were of- 
ficially voiced. But influential US opin- 
ion, and not just zealots, secs what has 

Page 2'. The Nato theatre: applause as 
tails on a dramatic pro- 
duction. 

Page 3: The German Question; On to the 
slog In Vienna. 

Page 4; Continuity means predictable po- 
licies, says Foreign Minister 
Gensche r. 

come to be known as Genscherism as an 
inclination to drop German ties with the 
West. 

The suspicion that n kind of Gorba- 
chov euphoria might have swept the Fed- 
eral Republic was bound to be even more 
upsetting on the other side oF the Atlantic 
for having arisen while a CDU/CSU- 
FDP coalition held power in Bonn, 

In the days of SPD Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt the Bonn government was felt to 
fe absolutely unswerving in its loyalty to 
Nato. 

The Brussels breakthrough, for which 
the way was paved by President Bush’s 
surprise disarmament initiative, provided 
the President with an opportunity of ap- 
pealing to German hearts. 

He didn’t just refer to ties of friendship 
have flourished for oyer 40 years. He 

partner in the Norl^^a^fi® 

Given the dispute that had just been 
resolved, that was a remarkable gesture 
7 and a gesture that was unlikely to give 
rise to jubilation in either London or Pa- 
ris. 

Yet it resulted from the realisation that 
tot even the most powerful country i in 
ihe world can afford a long-term dispqte 
^h its foremost Continental Nato part- 
ner as long as it is keen to keep the North 
Atlantic pact alive and well. . 

President Bush was paying tribute to 
Richard von Weizsacker’s self-assured 
reminder that the Germans must not be 
Regarded as suitable for use as a plaything 
l! > international affairs. 1 ■ : • ' • ; 

Herr von Weizsacker’s speech to mark 
j ’“ e -40th anniversary of Basic Law, the 
949 Bonn constitution, was a cleat sign, 1 








both at home and abroad, that the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany has come into its 
own as a democracy. 

It is well aware of Germany's historic 
burden but has every intention of making 
its own way in the future. President Bush 
made it clear he views this trend sympa- 
thetically. 

But Mr Reagan's successor linked this 
goodwill to a reminder of how it all be- 
gan: with the readiness of the United 
States to assist in the reconstruction of 
war-torn Europe. 

Post-war America lent the starving 
Germans in particular generous support 
and helped to smooth iheir way hack into 
the community of civilised nations. 

As sc. n s g> » by. menu iris's •»! tins miii.tl 
state of affairs progressively pale. Memo- 
ries of the post-war period svhen Ameri- 
ca appeared to he the Golden West, 
showering blessings from its cornucopia, 
stayed Fresh until well into the 1960s. 

Those were the days when ihe ground- 
work was laid for what is still hailed as 
German- American friendship. It began 
as a kind of father-child relationship, but 
now the Federal Republic can fend for it- 
self, due to no small extent to US aid. the 
relationship is. as it were, one between 
two tid u its. 

The child of yesteryear has succeeded 
in setting aside mere identification with 
Uncle Sam. It now feels able to go out on 
a limb and stand up for views of its own 
from time to time. 

It naturally overdoes it .on occasion. 
Public debate is spiked with fashionable an- 
ti-Americanism of a kind that irresponsibly 
overlooks the fundamental interests we 
share and the values we hold in common. 

Transatlantic disputes never involve 
these fundamentals, however. They are 
invariably a matter of clashes of interest 
. OHjjytych^ syftftfcifliKily coumriM^an dif- 
fer froft*ime to time. . . ■ .m .-. . • 

The shortrrange missiles dispute may 
even be a salutary lesson for the Ameri-i 
cans. It may havclaught them that readi- 
ness to take up cudgels in a political dis- 
pute isn’t treason, merely an expression 
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of equal rights in a 
partnership. What 
makes democrats 
mature is the ability 
to weather a clash 
and level-headedly 
aim for a fair com- 
promise. Brussels 
was a breakthrough 
in this respect too. 

Bonn risked a trial 
of strength, yet Na- 
to managed to get it 
together. What is 
more, a Western 
challenge was 

agreed to rival the 
Eastern disarma- 
ment offer. Turbul- 
ence over the North 
Atlantic, far from 

paralysing Nato. led - 

in '.i dem<«nstr:itiiMi " T 

of Western suiidar- H t y.'c 11 • 

ity. It was a demon- f ■Pahfj fPlfBf 

st ration we owe in ^ • ijHBsi 

equal measure to 

Bonn's urging and ^ JB \ " *"■; j 

to Washington’s | » ml •,’w 

ter, but they 

[Stmigaricr Zciiung, The Btars of the show before the etrlpes: President Bush 
i June 198V) (left) with Chanosllor Kohl In Mainz. (Phaio:Mirkokrizanovicj 

People’s army kills the people: 
reverberations in Hong Kong 

S hock and bewilderment .have greet- The Chinese rulers have now put 
ed the news from Peking. Does the themselves almost on a par with Pol Pot 
bloodshed mean the violent end of the in Cambodia and the Indonesian army 
.. democracy movement after weeks -of. in the mid- J 960s, with’ their appalling 
hope?: - violence — even if the scale of, the viol- 

The rulers:of today's largely reformed ence in Peking was much smaller. 

China were no longer credited with be- Deng Xiaoping is ideflrly- to blame, 
ing capable of sending the troops in to Did he not hint at the end of April that it 
massacre innocent people, students, mightn’t be so bad if blood were shed in 
children, women and old men. crushing the student unrest?. The very 

idea is appalling. 

Deng, '84, has succeeded once more 
i ISSUE > i in persuading part, of a divided army to‘ 

; ■ • 1 ■ teach their fellowrcouptrymen a dread-? 
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Massive Ruhr redevelopmenti scheme- cannot be foreseen. DCng’s mqoh-vauht- 
draws both approval end. suspicion : : Continued on page 3 . 


S hock and bewilderment .have greet- 
ed the news from Peking. Does the 
bloodshed mean the violent end of the 
democracy movement after weeks ' of. 
hope?:'' - : ■.■ " 

The rulers of today's largely reformed 
China were no longer credited with be- 
ing capable of sending the troops in to 
massacre innocent people, students, 
children, women and old men. 
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The Nato theatre: applause as curtain 
falls on a dramatic production 



T he play is over, the curtain has fall- 
en, the applause has been heartfelt. 
The cast are holding hands and taking 
their bow before the audience. 

They include the no-longer-so-young 
hero from Bonn, the cause of unrest far 
having called for new thinking. 

Then there is the strict British gover- 
ness, who insisted on decorum and good 
manners, and the uncle from overseas 
who took the two squabblers by the 
hand and reconciled them at the last mi- 
nute. 

Last but not least, there is the trusty 
major-domo, Nato secretary-general 
Manfred Worncr, all smiles at the happy 
end. 

The no-longcr-young hero. Is Hans- 
Dictrich Gcnschcr, Foreign Minister of 
(he Federal Republic of Germany and 
the guarnntor of his party the FDP’s 
political survival. 

Early in 1987, when the INF Treaty 
scrapping US and Soviet medium-range 
missiles was already on the horizon and 
Bonn’s Nato allies were pressing for the 
introduction of new short-range nuclear 
missiles, he played for time. 

An overall concept on arms control 
and disarmament must be drawn up and 
approved before a decision could be 
reached on missile modernisation, he 
argued. 

The West must be prepared to negoti- 
ate with the East on this, as on other is- 
sues. Besides, total elimination of short- 
range missiles must not be ruled out. 

Keeping options open was Herr 
Genscher’s keyword. Whenever hard- 
pressed Nato officials in Brussels appli- 
ed to Bonn for instructions on drawing 
up the celebrated overall concept they 
drew a blank. 

The Federal Republic's foremost al- 
lies grew increasingly suspicious — and 
Ihesc were suspicions not even Chancel- 
lor Kohl could dispel — that the West 
Germans might no longer be fully be- 
hind Nato's nuclear deterrent strategy. 

The strict British governess was Mar- 
garet Thatcher of No. 10, Downing 
Street. Like Herr Genscher, she too was 
pressing for changes, but for changes of 
her own. 

He was for keeping options open, she 
for committing the North Atlantic alli- 
ance to a firm policy. 

Now that East-West ties were on the 
move it was particularly important for 
the West to slick to its tried and trusted 
strategy, she lectured her allies at all 
Nato gatherings, trying to keep the Fed- 
eral Republic on a shorter rein. 

The old Nato decision to introduce 
new short-range missiles must be ob- 
served to the letter. Negotiations must 
on no account be held. 

Mrs Thatcher had endorsed the first 
zero solution — on the elimination of 
land-based missiles with a range of be- 
tween 1 ,000 and 5,000 kilometres. 

She had endorsed the second zero so- 
lution — on scrapping land-based mis- 
siles with a range of between: 500 and 

1,000 kilometres. 

But a third zero solution, sernpping 
short-range missiles, was anathema. 

Many are the surmises on why Mrs 
Thnichcr is so insistent on this point. In 
Bonn some feci it is pique on a former 
world power's part ut the role assumed 
by the upstart Federal Republic. 

Britain's special role is limited nowa- 
days to the nuclear sector, and this was 


an opportunity Mrs Thatcher was deter- 
mined to use to the full. 

The truth may be more straightfor- 
ward. Mrs Thatcher prefers to lead with 
her chin. She has no patience with wets 
on either side of the Channel. 

So she fearlessly takes up her cudgels 
and, no doubt, is keen to show her cou- 
sins on the other side of the Atlantic 
where Nato ought to be heading. 

The good uncle is US President Bush, 
a man who might prefer, given his orig- 
ins and experience, to err on the side of 
caution. 

He certainly would not like to jeopar- 
dise the tried and trusted framework of 
Western security, especially at a time of 
sweeping changes. 

Yet he, like most of his closest asso- 
ciates, belongs to a generation for whom 
America's leadership of the West is a 
matter of course. 

The Brussels summit was planned as 
his first major appearance on the inter- 
national stage, but the tiresome dispute 
between Bonn and Whitehall threat- 
ened to upset the apple cart. 

President Bush's first response was in 
keeping with his reputation for prag- 
matism: he showed signs of coming 
round to the other side's view. 

When Chancellor Kohl, hard hit by 
the drubbing the CDU had taken at the 
polls in Berlin, told him in February 
that Bonn could not possibly endorse 
for the time being the stationing of new 
short-range missiles In the Federal Re- 
public, President Bush said he appre- 
ciated the problem. 

In April Nato Defence Ministers reaf- 
firmed that the Federal Republic was de 
facto entitled to veto the stationing of 
new missiles on its territory. 

Shortly after this statement the Presi- 
dent even agreed that in principle nego- 





tiations might be held with the Soviet 
Union on scrapping short-range mis- 
siles. 

But they could not be held until the 
Vienna talks on conventional arms re- 
duction in Europe had arrived at tangi- 
ble results. 

Yet the Bonn government, which by 
now was strictly following the course set 
by Herr Genscher, felt this was not en- 
ough. The Brussels summit still risked 
coming to symbolise Atlantic strife, not 
Atlantic unity. 

While Bonn and Whitehall were still 
busy raising the stakes with emphatic 
demands, President Bush conferred 
with his closest advisers in his holiday 
retreat 11 days before the Brussels 
deadline. 

In strict seclusion they paved the way 
for a surprise move that was intended to 
demonstrate America’s leadership and 
to take the edge off the missile dispute 
that loomed so large over the Nato sum- 
mit , 

They seem to have succeeded. Presi- 
dent Bush has acknowledged the prior- 
ity conventional disarmament deserves. 

At the Vienna talks it had grown in- 
creasingly clch'r that the Soviet Union 
was keen to come to terms if only Nato 
would agree to consider reducing com- 
bat aircraft and helicopters too. 


The President did so without further 
ado, so no further obstacles of an insu- 
perable kind stand in the way of at least 
partial results in Vienna. 

At (he same time President Bush si- 
lenced, at least temporarily, domestic 
critics who felt Nato's arms reduction 
proposals were too meagre given US 
budget constraints. 

The US President even outdid Mr 
Gorbachov, proposing a reduction to a 
ceiling of 275,000 men each in Soviet 
troops stationed in Eastern Europe and 
US troops stationed in Western Europe. 

This figure is roughly 75,000 lower 
than previous Soviet proposals. Presi- 
dent Bush is prepared to reduce by 
about 20 per cent the numerical 
strength of US combat troops in Eu- 
rope, which would amount to about 10 
per cent of the total US military pres- 
ence on this side of the Atlantic. 

Above all, President Bush built Bonn 
and Whitehall an elegant bridge in con- 
nection with the thorny issue of whether 
and when negotiations might be held 
with the East on short-range missiles. 

The Bonn government had called for 
negotiations soon, with a recent FDP 
party conference even declaring the 
need for missile talks to be urgent. 

Mrs Thatcher in contrast would in- 
itially hear nothing of negotiations. 

The holding of missile talks is now 
subject to progress at the conventional 
talks and to initial arms reduction mea- 
sures being undertaken. 

President Bush hopes the Vienna 
talks might achieve results in six to 12 
months’ time, leading to such disarma- 
ment moves as might be agreed being 
implemented in full by 1992 or so. 

Yet it first seemed in Brussels as 
though neither male lead Genscher nor 
governess Thatcher was prepared to set 
foot on the bridge built by uncle Bush. 

German delegates felt the go-ahead 
for missile talks was too vaguely timed, 
while British govoernment spokesmen 
felt the Bonn government’s undertaking 
not to aim at a third zero solution for 
the time being was too vague factually. 

Many observers felt the summit was 
doomed to failure as a result of German 
stubbornness. Free Democrat Gensch- 
er, keen to win votes for his party, might 
well fancy the idea of returning home a 
hero, having manfully withstood both 
Mrs Thatcher’s bullying and Mr Bush’s 
urging. 

Close associates of Mrs Thatcher’s 
frankly said, with a glance in Bonn's di- 
rection: "There will probably be no 
agreement. Your government is weak- 
ening the alliance and our common def- 
ence. You don’t even want to defend 
yourselves any longer." 

In the early hours of 30 May, while 
Nato Foreign Ministers, chaired by Hol- 
land’s astute Mr van den Broek, worked 
out what was to be the final compro- 
mise, it was still anyone's guess whether 
a formula would be agreed. 

But when the British delegation rea- 
lised it might end up out on a limb it 
eventually climbed down. At 7.20 a.m. 
on 30 May Mrs Thatcher finally ap- 
proved the compromise. 

Who had ; won, the ageing male lead 
or the governess? The Germans got 
what no-one could have refused them: a 
decision on the new short-ronge mis- 
siles is to be postponed until 19921 :■ 

They also took home an undertaking 


to hold talks with the East on these mjj 
siles, although the deadline will depeJ 
on how successful the Vienna talks ate ■ 
Provided the Russians play ball, no ! 
gotiations might be held in a year o, i 
two. 

And Whitehall? "Margaret Thatcht, ' 
was a good loser,” as one shrewd obs«r. 
ver of the Brussels scene put it. She hid 
lost so well that she was even able to 
pose to the Press as the true winner. 

“We are entirely satisfied," she iafc 
“We have arrived at a solution on shon- : 
range missiles, and there will be nothmi ' 
zero solution.’’ 

Mrs Thatcher, her eyes aglo*;/^ : 
sure a great deal of water will floife^ 
the Danube before the first stage of ! 
talks is completed in Vienna and a««\ > 
can be made on conventional arnure i 
duction. 

Besides, any reduction agreed turn ( 
first be painstakingly monitored before 
talks on short-range missiles can be 
considered. 

What is more, where the third zero f 
solution is concerned, she stressed the 
passages in the overall concept whkli ■ 
emphasised that only a partial reduction | 
in short-range missiles can be consid- 
ered (the word "partial" is underlinedin 
the Nato document). 

For the foreseeable future land-baxJ 
missiles must continue to be based in 
Europe. Asked how the Germans tell 
about that, she said: "Read what it 
here. They have signed the document. . 
So that’s that.” 

As for Uncle George, President Bush 
got off to an impressive start. It was 
clear from the unpretentious and good- 
humoured way in which he talked 10 the 
Press how happy he and his advisers 
were that the summit had been a suc- 
cess. 

Once - tfglfnrft filer lea had arrived 
the scene, like a dens ex machina, too* 
tract Nato from its predicament. 

So the Nato summit was a happy end 
— until next time. The controversial is- 
sues may not have been solved once and 1 
for all, but the edge was taken off them 
Above all, the crisis ended in Nato md 
ing appreciable headway. 

The West no longer cuts a sterile, 
narrow-minded figure while Hast bloc 
suitors make one disarmament ap- 
proach after another. That is arguably 
the ageing male lead’s finest achieve- 
ment. 

"By means of its urging,” says a long- 
standing Nato pundit, “the Federal Re- . 
public has helped readiness for change 1 
which whs there under the surface «>■ 
erywhere, to make a breakthrough- 
Nato has always thrived on crises 
proved its worth in solving the®- * 
applause for the Brussels cast was **■ 
deserved. ... . 

For all its theatricals the Brussc 

summit was far from being (he ■ 
birthday present Nato cou U'h*** 
given to mark its 40th annivetsafy 

Christoph Bertrand 
(Die Zell, Hamburg. 2 June 1 
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| SECURITY POLICY 

And now on to 
the hard 
slog in Vienna 

I £ranfftirter«Mflemcin? 


<Hfk>fcO PUP DlyMCHUHCi 


T he Nato 23 negotiators of the Atlan- 
tic alliance and the Warsaw Pact in 
Vienna now face the difficult tusk of 
translating into action the proposals Pre- 
sident Bush made at the Nato summit. 

It is hoped that this will lead to con- 
ventional stability in Europe within a 
year during an initial phase. 

The comparison of the varying orders 
of magnitude and qualitative categories 
of arms and combat forces will show 
whether the Nato summit resolution can 
in fact change the European landscape 
and bring about security at a lower level 
in the near future. 

It also remains to be seen whether the 
Soviet Union and its partners are willing 
io make asymmetrical cuts in their land 
and airborne forces which, as expected 
by Bush and the Nato alliance, are much 
greater than the western and American 
cuts. 

Before the announcement of the Bush 
initiative the Vienna conventional stabil- 
ity talks were just about to begin work in 
earnest. 

The West submitted its proposals, 
which only related m iln. three -irni- 
fcM'gbtvfek -with direct invasion capacity 
— tanks, armoured personnel-carriers 
and artillery, at the beginning of March. 

The Soviet Union announced its prop- 
osals more recently, although they still 
have to be supplemented to take into 
consideration the "sub-ceilings” re- 
garded as so important by the West. 

The optimism of the leading Nato del- 
egates in Vienna is mainly due to the fact 
ibai the Soviet figures for the three arms 
categories come pretty close to the 
West's own figures. 

At the. same time, however, it was 
clear that work on the details is only just 
beginning and that exact definitions of 
the arms categories, especially in the case 
of tanks, as well as binding enumeration 
and verification criteria need to be deve- 
loped. 

The Bush proposal, which has been 
highly praised by Nato, extends the 
negotiation framework in Vienna. It now 
includes combat aircraft and helicopters 
as well as troop levels. ■ . 

The idea is that the. Soviet Union re- 
duce the number nf, iiMnrPn fr flMM fl F t 
' iei territory by 325,OoOand that the '|e- 
ve l of American combat troops in West- 
ern Europe should be reduced by 20 per 
cent, roughly 30,000 men. 

This would leave a ceiling of 275,000 
■nen respectively stationed in countries 
outside of respective national territories. 

The Soviet Union should scrap thou- 
sands of its combat aircraft between the 
Urals and the Elbe In order to reach a le- 
vel. 15 per cent beneath the Nato total 
(Nato works on the assumption ;of.rough- 
'y 8,000 combat aircraft — excluding 
Gaining aircraft). ■■ ■ .. . 

^ The American and allied air forces in 
Western Europe (excluding the F-l 1 1 
long-range bombers' stationed in Eng- 
land and the French “Mirage 2000”) 
would have to scrap about 750 aircraft. 
This presupposes greater Soviet com- 


promise in the question of category de- 
finitions. 

In its demands in this field the Warsaw 
Pact has so far always referred to "strike 
aircraft”, in which the Nato has a lead, 
and ignores the category of the fighter- 
interceptors of the Soviet home defence. 
Nato estimates that the Soviets have 

7.000 technologically sophisticated air- 
craft in this category, which can be 
equipped with both conventional and 
nuclear weapons. 

Whereas Moscow must revise its posi- 
tion on "strike aircraft" Nato will have to 
apply different enumeration criteria for 
helicopters. 

Here too. Bush wants to move down to 
a level 1 5 per cent beneath the current 
Nato ceiling. The question is: in what 
categories? 

The Naio claims that U has 2,419 heli- 
copters, whereas the Warsaw Pact insists 
that Nato has 5,270 helicopters — in- 
cluding those belonging to the American 
fleet. 

Nato puts the total number of Warsaw 
Pact helicopters at 3.700, the Warsaw 
Pact itself claims to have only 2,785. 

How will Gorbachov react to Bush’s 
troop reduction proposal? 

In his speech to the United Nations in 
New York Gorbachov announced unila- 
teral troop reductions totalling 500,000 
men by 1991. 

In Vienna the Soviet Union supple- 
mented this plan by adding its proposal for 
a national ceiling for troops to the Urals of 

920.000 men, which would mean a dem- 
obilisation of 1 .3 million soldiers. 

Moscow would like to see both alli- 
ances move from the current level of two 
million men respectively in the negotiat- 
ing area (which, just like the weapons, is 
split up into zones, with the Soviets leav- 
ing more ironps in the alliance member 
M.Ucs tl:. m N;ii"j n> :i i cs|KcIim: ligiin- «'l 

1.35 million. 

The proposal forwarded by President 
Bush only refers to American troops, not 
to those of other Nato partners, which 
the Soviets on the other hand include in 
their calculations. 

If things stay that way the President’s 
proposal is far below the demands for a 
reduction of one million men, which, ac- 
cording to the Warsaw Pact, Nato would 
have to effect. 

Furthermore, the Bush proposal means 
that, during the initial phase of the realisa- 
tion of a conventional stability agreement, 
the Warsaw Pact would have to scrap 
roughly 1 0.00U tanks within two years. 

The West, therefore, no longer reacts 
to Gorbachov’s proposals, but invites the 
Soviet leader, whose country is faced by 
serious economic problems and a need 
to reduce its excessive armament level, 
to react himself. 

It will soon become clear in Vienna 
whether the political initiative developed 
by Bush will lead to concrete results. 

The elation of the Brussels summit will 
bq followed. by tlje.mqre-jnundane slog of 
negotiations,. •. i - -i , I 

Nato's “High Level Task Force” sees 
its scope of supervision over the Vienna 
negotiations extended;. , 

Things are. not going to be any .easier. 
It is not, clear whether the momentum 
which achieved the double zero solution 
for medium-range missiles can have the 
same kind of. success in . the -much more 
complicated field of conventional arms. 

To meet the schedule targeted by Bush 
the arms control negotiations would have 
to make headway. at a hitherto unknown 
pace. .. ■ ■ .- ; 

The exact moment when, according to 
the Brussels agreement, negotiations can 
be hqld, on short-range missiles remains 
uncertain., . . ■Jan Reifenbei^ 

' (Frankfurter Allgenieine Zeirung 

.. ■ Deutschland, I June 1989) 


Role of the German Question 
in East-West relations 


P aul Frank, state secretary in the Bonn 
Foreign Office at the beginning of the 
70s, was one of the outstanding archi- 
tects of the SPD-FDP coalition govern- 
ment’s Ostpolitik. 

He once claimed .that this phase of 
German foreign policy was no more than 
a brief interlude because the “realists will 
try to do things belter.” 

In the same breath, he recalled another 
“conspicuous" era of German post-war 
diplomacy, although the war in question 
this time was the First World War. 

Efforts were made in Rapallo to seek 
conciliation with the Soviet Union. The 
Weimar diplomacy, however, was ob- 
liged to drop the idea. 

If statements made by German politi- 
cians during recent years and months are 
anything to go by seeking conciliation 
with Moscow has remained the declared 
objective of Bonn’s foreign policy. 

Rapallo, however, repeatedly crops up 
as a spectre on the German foreign policy 
horizon — generally sighted by Bonn’s 
western allies. 

For fear of giving the impression of 
waning western integration Bonn has 
been tentative and undecided in its rel- 
ations towards Moscow since the signing 
of the Moscow treaty in August 1 970. 

This just about passed as long as the 
gerontocracy in the Kremlin during and 
immediately after the Brezhnev era was 
in power. 

Ever since Gorbachov appeared on 
the scene, Bonn's unimaginative Ostpnli- 
lik has been in danger of playing second 
liddlc lu llic iippiuachc* made lo Mos- 
cow by many of Bonn's western allies. 

There are only occasional signs of the 
"new thinking" even Bonn President Ri- 
chard von Weizsiicker feels is missing in 
Bonn; Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher is one of the exceptions. 

Gorbachov’s visit to the Federal Re- 
public will show much work has to be 
done. 

Hans Kroll. Bonn’s ambassador in 
Moscow back in the days of Khrushchov, 
once remarked that “treaties are like 
children. If you want something reason- 
able to become of them you have to look 
after them and care for them." 

There has been a lack of attention 
since the Moscow treaty was signed. 

Frank's displeasure at the “realists” 
implies that just ticking off the projects 
listed in treaties is not enough. 

If treaties are to serve as the support- 
ing cornerstones of a stable network of 


Continued from page 1 

ed reforms are shaken to the foundations. 
The victors of the moment face Worldwide 
obntempr and mistrust. Con' any Westei*n 
businessman now invest without misgiv- 
ings in China? - r 1 •• •'-' 1 

- Deng's 'political reunification model on 
the basis of “one country, two systems" for 
Hong' Kong, Macao and Taiwan has been 
| hard hit. Who would want to live tinder 
the terror of such d repressive regime? 

Since the 1970s China has been han- 
dled with kid gloves by the West, especial- 
ly' by the United States. Breaches of-hu? 
man rights iri Ohina were criticised in a 
whisper. That is now over. • 

- Even • for* the • Soviet Union ( the 
bloodshed in China may turn'out to have a 
signal effect;. Additional uncertainty 'abotit 
Soviet reforms might gain ground. ; i; : : /. 

"When China rises; the; world;' will 
shake,” Napoleon said. Is>this still fnie? V ’ 

: ' (K8lner-Siadt-An2rijjj*r, Cologne, 5 Jiind-I 989) 


relations it cannot suffice lo celebrate 
their signing ns a success and imagining 
that the political work has thus been 
completed. 

German-Soviet relations on the eve of 
Gorbachov's visit to Germany find them- 
selves in this situation. 

Many treaties and agreements, all of 
which are designed to promote the ex- 
change of people and ideas, are sche- 
duled to be signed during the visit. 

Only two agreements, dealing with the 
organisation of maritime and inland 
shipping, arc marked by the uncertainty 
of whether an acceptable Berlin clause 
can be found. 

What appears to be b stumbling-block 
of marginal significance, however, indi- 
cates the sensitive character of German- 
Soviet relations. 

The repeated search for formulations 
able io do justice lo the Berlin interests 
of both countries reflects the- basic prob- 
lem confronting the Gernmn-Sovict rela- 
tionship: the unresolved question of 
what, sooner or Inter, is to happen to the 
two German states. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
there is a stereotyped reference to the 
"reunification” perspective, marked by a 
Europe clause. 

The new situation in Moscow has re- 
vived this discussion. A growing number 
of people in Germany are looking ex- 
pectantly to Moscow in the hope thill 
Gorbachov’s political concept will in- 
clude u plan at the end of which there is u 
possible German reunification. 

bunas ulheial policy lias not been 
able to completely evade the pressure of 
such expectations. 

During his visit to Moscow in autumn 
last year Chancellor Kohl also raised the 
German Question. He was sure of the 
support of conservative circles back 
home. 

There is plenty of speculation in Bonn 
government circles about whether the 
Soviet leader will confront his host with 
“limbering-up exercises” in the field of 
Deutschland politik when he visits Ger- 
many. 

Even Kohl’s adviser, Horst Teltschik, 
toys with such speculations, even though 
he does not expect "spectacular offers” in 
the near future. 

• Anyone who talks to Soviet experts on 
Germany inside and outside of the Krem- 
lin senses that this question is being con- 
sidered in Moscow. A clear concept, 
however, is not in sight. 

Giinter Gnus characterises the ideas 
circulating in Moscow as a kind of “fruit- 
ful perplexity.*' 

This atmosphere would inevitably be 
dampened- or. sex back 1 if the Germans 
start to impatiently Shuffle their feel the 
way Bonn's western partners already 
fear. 

As the Soviet Union is not blind to 
what is happening within its own sphere 
of influence and dot^s not p'revent the 
Hungarians and Poles from engaging in 
democratic finger exercises it < apparently 
views its security policy situation at the 
end of the Eighties with much more com- 
posure than In the past .' • • 

This at any rate is 1 . the opinion held in 
government circles In Bonn. Tf this anaivr 
sis is correct suCh : a development wtiuld 
bound>to affect: East^West relations as a 
• wholei f l - -IV. . . i • 

- If it is trite tha t the East-Wesl conflj ct 
, is connected to a substantial degree- with 
the Gernian : Question it will hardly be 
Continued on'page-il ' ; * n : 
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Continuity means predictable policies, 
says Foreign Minister Genscher 


Fifteen years ago, on 17 May 1974, Free 
Democrat Hans-Dictrich Genscher look 
over as Foreign Minister under SPD 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt after five 
years at the helm of the Interior Ministry. 
Herr Genscher Is the longest-serving 
member of the Bonn government and the 
longest-serving Foreign Minister in the 
world. He was out of office for a fortnight 
when the FDP resigned from Chancellor 
Schmidt's government in September 1982 
but, returned on 1 October when the. Free 
Democrats threw in their lot with Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl and the Christian 
Democrats. He is here interviewed for (he 
Bonn daily GerterahAiizeiger by Wolf J. 

B el 1 short ly before (h c Nato summit. 

Question: Continuity, Minister, has been 
the guiding principle of German foreign 
policy in your IS years in office. But what 
does continuity mean today, given the 
swift pace of major changes? Do they war- 
rant a reappraisal and re-evaluation of our 
foreign policy cornerstones? 

Answer Continuity means pursuing 
straight-lined, predictable policies. They 
must slay attuned to changing circum- 
stances, but there is no change in our for- 
eign policy essentinls. 

They arc our geographical situation in 
the heart of Europe, nur history, our value 
judgement in favour of freedom and hu- 
man dignity, our membership — ns a 
Western-style democracy — of the Euro- 
pean Community and Nato, and our close 
ties with France and ihc U/ificd Stales. 

We arc also hound by our constitutional 
commitments. They are why we decided in 
favour of the West and or freedom and 
democracy and why we also feel bound to 
help keep the peace in Europe, including a 
German contribution toward bridging the 
gap between East and West. 

Our history has never belonged to us 
alone, and it never will. So German foreign 
policy must always form part of European 
peace policy. Any attempt to "de -Europ- 
eanise" it would take us into a national 
maze and down a blind alley. 

Q: The Federal Republic has never al- 
lowed the slightest doubt to be cast on its 
lies with the West. How do you account 
for the fact that Nato, having pursued the 
policies that brought about all the changes, 
has now, so shortly before achieving its 
objective, been plunged into such a crisis 
of confidence? What has gone wrong? 

A: There hasn't been a crisis of confid- 
ence in the Atlantic alliance. We. will see 
that the Nato summit in Brussels does 
more than look back on 40 years of peace 
and freedom in this part of Europe. 

Its real task is to develop the pact's poli- 
tical strategy toward the East. Measured by 
this yardstick it was entirely out of propor- 
tion to. make a decision on a single weapon 
system, short-range missiles, out to be the 
crux of Nnta's 40th anniversary summit. 

Q: Do you, then, feci there is no threat 
to Ostpolilik from the West on the eve of 
Mr Gorbachov’s visit to Bonn? 

A: Yes, lido. All Western countries, In- 
cluding the United States, can be said tp 
be interested in putting to good use the op- 
portunities of improving relations present- 
ed by reform trends in the Soviet Union. 

Washington 1 has major moves in mind to 
promote reforms in Poland, and President 
Bush i has reaffirmed that the United States 
is appreciative of progress made so far in 
the Soviet Union and keen to see further 
progress achieved. 


Views thus run parallel, which is bound 
to find expression in our joint political 
strategy. 

The fundamental question to be asked 
in connection with our attitude toward re- 
cent developments in the East is, inevi- 
tably: are they in our interest? 

Yes or no? I say they are, and it follows 
that everything must be done to enter con- 
structively into the spirit of these develop- 
ments. 

Q: Will Mr Gorbachov’s visit not heigh- 
ten suspicions harboured by a number of 
our partners in the West that we are head- 
ing back toward Rapallo as we come to 
terms with the East? 

A: These suspicions cannot arise be- 
cause the Federal Republic is, alongside 
France, one of the mainstays of the Euro- 
pean Community. 

in calling not only for a common inter- 
nal market but for a monetary union and a 
common central bonk system, in calling 
for all member-countries to clearly en- 
dorse European Union as their objective, 
we can but hope that the other 1 1 will un- 
reservedly agree. 

We will definitely not be found wanting 
when it comes to putting these ideas into 
practice, and that must surely show where 
we stand and where we feet our political 
groundwork lies. 

Yet it doesn't menn we must turn our 
backs on the East and behave us though 
Europe ends at the intra-German border. 

Q: The accusation that Bonn's Ostpoli- 
lik is guided mainly by considerations of 
economic interest in the Eastern Euro- 
pean market also plays a part in the pres- 
ent debate... 

A: That is an accusation which is both 
foolish and indicative of a lack of compet- 
ence on the subject. We are all in favour of 
our partners aiming at economic coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. We have no 
ambition of establishing a monopoly in 
this sector. 

Yet we do feel that economic coopera- 
tion has a political dimension and tends to 
promote interest in political cooperation. 

We don’t want to destabilise the War- 
saw Pact states either politically or econ- 
omically. Indeed, we feel a solution to their 
economic problems is in our interest too, 




given that it will boost their ability to con- 
tinue with the proce$s of bpening up to the 
West. • 

And let no-one underestimate the fact 
that we Germans feel a sense of responsib- 
ility for peace all over Europe, We may be 
part of the West, but that doesn’t alter the 
fact that nations live to our east who suf- 
fered dreadfully during the Second World 
War, which Hitler started 50 years ago. . 

:Thcy are entitled to expect us to slay on 
good terms and maintain cordial relations 
with them. 

Q: Some Western commentators sug- 
gest that the Germans have covert ambi- 
tions to abandon their ties with the West 
for the vague aim of reunification. What 
part do the two German slates have to 
play in all-European developments? 

Ai By the terras of the 1972 Basic Trea- 
ty the two German states.have undertaken 
obligations best described as a “commun- 
ity of responsibility." : 

. ' They have since numbered among those 


actively engaged in promoting the process 
of balance and cooperation between East 
and West. That, then, is their role. 

It must not be forgotten that there have 
been times when relations between the two 
German states were a handicap to East- 
West ties. They are now one of their assets. 

Q: You frequently refer, nowadays; to 
times having Changed. What is the basis of 
this change and what part has Bonn’s for- 
eign policy played in bringing it about7 
A: Our foreign policy have exercised a 
decisive influence on such promising prog- 
ress having been made in Europe. Take, 
for one, the European Community's deci- 
sion to set a deadline for the single internal 
market. This decision has triggered a dy- 
namic process that is one of the most signi- 
ficant developments in international af- 
fairs and is seen and appreciated to be (hat 
by outsiders. 

The example set by the European Com- 
munity is exerting a constantly growing at- 
traction, especially for die socialist states. 

On the other hand we are experiencing 
the reform trend in the Soviet Union and 
in other socialist states — a different dy- 
namic development that will lead to grea- 
ter readiness for East- West cooperation. 

These are dynamic processes that are 
not dividing Europe; they are bringing it 
closer together. That is how times are 
changing politically. 

They are changes that require a high de- 
gree of statesmanship on the part of all 
concerned to use the .opportunities of . a 
better future for our long-suffering conti- 
nent. 

In coming to terms with East bloc states 
in the late 1960s and early 197Qs Bonn 
paved the way for this process. It was also 
instrumental in bringing about the 1975 
Helsinki Final Act, the benefits of which 
we spent so long waiting for. 

But we can now bring in the harvest as 
the Helsinki accords have increasingly 
been implemented in the wake of changes 
in Eastern Europe and the dramatic head- 
way made at the CSCE conference in 
Vienna. 

Q: The leading role Bonn has played in 
East-West ties is particularly apparent in 
the CSCE process, as it is in European 
disarmament policy. 

Do you share the expectation of your 
Soviet counterpart, Mr Shevardnadze, that 
specific results might be achieved in n year 
or two at the Vienna talks on conventional 
forces in Europe? 

A: I share this expectation now the So- 
viet Union, in its latest proposals, has 
largely agreed with -the- West -not only Con- 
ceptually but. apart from a few problems 
of definition, on key data for the limitation 
of tanks, armoured infantry vehicles and 
field guns. 

This is another of the great successes of 
German foreign policy, pursued jointly 
with France. It is why we are now in so 
promising a position at the talks on con- 
ventional stability from the Atlantic to the 
Urals and thus on the fundamental issue of 
European security. 

Q: You have called the CSCE process a 
central Instrument of East- West policy 
and a step in the direction of a European 
peace order. Has it not long basically 
served in effect as a peace order? 

A: It most definitely has, but the peace 
order cannot be basfed solely on an im- 
provement in relations between states. ; ; 1 

Its foundations must also Include deve- 
lopments in the situation within countries. 
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Bangemann in vanguard of emerging 
group of free-market liberals 


Foreign Minister for 18 * yam.. 
Hana-Dletrlch Genscher. 

in other words and in particular toeing, . 
mentation of human rights. A peace order r 
deserving of the name can only be esta- 
blished on the basis of human rights. ■ 

In cooperation, in dialogue, in the don- l 
estic restructuring of the socialist states, io 
agreements on disarmament — each suc- 
cessive step helps to make the process 
irreversible. 

And in this respect in particular therrfr 
much that we can do to help make swtd 
success. 

Q: Is it not asking too much of Bowno . 
expect it to lead the field in this way) 
Ought our foreign policy not to try harda 
to promote understanding and generate 
support within the Western alliance? 

A: Franco-German unity, crucially im- i 
portant, works. It works both in Nato and 
in the European Community. 

Given th e clo se cooperation between 
the'StipeiTftjWtSf !*■ -in- the final phase ofife 
Reagan administration and Prestos 
Bush’s recent speeches, it would hardly be 
right to refer to Bonn’s role as having been 
that of a vanguard in the alliance. 

We have undeniably urged others to 
press ahead, but that is in keeping with our 
responsibility to preserve the peace in Eu- 
rope and with our position as a divided na- 
tion in the heart of Europe. 

Q: What conclusions must the Euro- 
pean Community now reach in respect of 
other Europeans — of Efta and the Cora- 
econ states? 

Must it not, economic considerations 
apart, keep its political options open?0in 
it stick without reservations to the coflcepl 
of European Union? i 

A: European Union cannot just, it nw 

be consistently implemented. But iu 
be open to democratic states that fulfil** 
requirements Hnd \fcrant to join, vvith all t 
rights and obligations membership enw®- 

And it must stay cooperative tow 
those who opt for cooperation. » ® 
show a high degree of readiness tocoop^ j 
ate with the Efta countries 
nearest to us — and not just gpoff*?™ 

It must also be ready for increasingly 
close cooperation with the Com** 
states, the degree ■ of cooperation 
subjected to the progress of reform m 
vidual Comecoh countries. "• 

Q: So could the European Conuww 
one day be a home for all Europeans 

A: That is a. question that ext 
far into the future, and the answer » 
for the European Comfnunity to maw- 

is a decision each countiY much reao _ 

itself. No-one must forget that the 
pean Community is not just an-eco 
combine but an association .of 
perfectly harmonious 1 value judg®^ . 
an .association of free democracies' - > 

Q: What about .thej organisation^ 
Western. European > defence? Is • 

. , Continued on page d i ; 


F ree trade, says the European Com- 
mission's Martin’ Bangemann, is first 
and foremost an act of charity of the kind 
that begins at home: “It does us good, not 
ihe others.” 

This economic credo of the former 
FDP leader, Bonn Economic Affairs 
Minister and veteran Eurocrat is the 
guideline he intends to use at the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels. 

He plans to use Europe’s gala industry, 
ihe motor trade, to demonstrate his 
point. 

If the burly German Liberal has his 
way, ihe 1 7-member European Commis- 
$vq$vw\\\ make it clear that a fresh breeze 
of international competition is to invigor- 
ate the post-1992 European car market. 

There must be not the slightest whiff of 
a “Fortress Europe.” 

A frank, easy-going and gregarious 
person with the gift of the gab, Herr 
Bangemann has had little difficulty in es- 
tablishing cordial ties with his fellow- 
commissioners. 

Yet even he admits that the wide-rang- 
ing coalition he has lined up in connec- 
tion with the motor industry is a stroke of 
good luck. 

it could easily fray at the edges where 
other industries — telecom, for instance, 
-are concerned. 

Herr Bangemann’s staunch allies in 
Brussels are Britain's Leon Briltan. in 
charge of competition policy, and Hol- 
land’s Frans Andriesscn. in charge of the 



Community’s external relations. Where 
the motor industry is concerned these 
three can count on the backing of a num- 
ber of fellow-commissioners from small- 
er member-countries where Imports of 
Japanese cars are unrestricted. 

Even Britain's Bruce Millan, a Scottish 
Labour politician, backs the Bangemann 
initiative. Japanese car factories have 
brought Scotland badly needed jobs. 

European carmakers turned out 12.3 
million cars last year, putting Japan, with 
8.2 million, and the United Stales, with 
7.1 million, firmly in second and third 
place. 

The European motor industry has 
notched up respectable growth rates of 
over five per cent a year for the past four 
years. 

Yet its competitive position in relation 
to Japanese carmakers and, in some sec- 
tors, even to their American counter- 
parts, is none too promising. 

For years its share of markets in wh8t 
the European Community calls third 
countries, i.e. countries that are not 
members of the European Community, 
has been on the decline for years. 

Last year exports were 1 2.5 per cent 
down to 1.6 million ears.'as against Japa- 
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nese exports virtually unchanged at 4.4 
million units. 

Productivity is Europe’s main prob- 
lem. Japanese car workers take only 19 
hours to make a car. US auto workers 
take 26 hours and European car workers 
36 hours to do so. 

Even worse, 44 per cent of the cars 
that roll off Japanese assembly lines need 
repairing before they are sold. The corre- 
sponding figures in the United States and 
Western Europe are 87 and 90 per cent. 

The Japanese are front runners in in- 
vestment and financing too. On average 
they recoup 2.2 times their investment in 
annual cash flow. The leading European 
carmakers, Volkswagen, Fiat and Peu- 
geot, can only claim to recoup 1.3 times 
their investment in cash flow. 

Besides, the Japanese are now- invest- 
ing 60 per cent of their overall cash input 
in research and development. In Europe, 
Herr Bangemann says, only specialists 
such as Daimler-Benz can hold their own 
with this figure. 

Five member-countries of the Euro- 
pean Community (Britain, France, Italy, 
Portugal and Spain) more or less strictly 
limit imports of Japanese cars. 

Yet the Japanese still account for a 
9.3-per-cenl share of car sales in the Eu- 
ropean Community, whereas European 
carmakers account for a paltry three per 
cent of cars sold in Japan. 

The market share to which Toyota. 
Nissan. Honda & Co. can lay claim in 
Furopuun (.’> immunity countries ranges 
from 0.3 per cent in Spain to over 40 per 
cent in Greece and Ireland. 

A trio of up-market German brands. 
Audi. BMW and Mercedes, make up the 
lion’s share of European car sales in Ja- 
pan. Between them they accounted for 
2.4 per cent of the Japanese market last 
year. 

A pint-sized manufacturer such as 
Porsche sold more cars in Japan last year 
than the French mass manufacturer Peu- 
geot. The figures were 2,434 Porsches to 
2,364 Peugeots. 

Yet the fact of the matter remains that 
only one European car was sold in Japan 
for every 1 7 Japanese cars sold in West- 
ern Europe. 

This state of affairs cannot go on, the 
French, Italian and Spanish Industry 
Ministers agreed at a European Com- 
munity gathering in Spain. 

At present they all impose strict quo- 
tas on imports of Japanese cars: 2,000 in 
Spain's case, 2,550 plus 14,000 imported 
via other European Community coun- 
tries in Italy’s case and three per cent of 
the French markef. 

are' t$ twelve tfifse restrictions, 
they agreed, they would soonest see Ja- 
pan agree in return to guarantee imports 
. ,qf a certain number of European cars. 

■ They would also like fo makje “local, 
content” provisions strictly binding on 
the growing, 'nilmber of Japanese cat; fac- 
tones jn Europe. ' 

! . The frenqji, for instance, feel the Nis-i 
sans aind Toyotas made in Britain must 
consist of at least 80 per cent European- 
made parts and 80 per cent European la- 
bour before they can be freely traded in 
the European Infernal market. 

Herr Bangemann would like to see an 
entirely different approach to the short- 
comings pf European carmakers. He 
; . wants to gradually- phase out national im- 
port quotas for- Japanese cars, starting npxt 
year with J 993 as the cut-off deadline.. 



Will ha have to water down his wine?., 
free-trader Bangemann. (Photo: Werek) 

Cosseted European carmakers will then 
be allowed a further three-year transition- 
al period, if he has his way. in this period 
Japanese carmakers will be requested to 
exercise self-restraint in exports to Europe 
along lines similar to their self-restraint in 
exports to the United States. 

Once this three-year transitional period 
is over, the European car market will be 
totally deregulated, with no discrimination 
or special requirements in respect of in- 
vestment either. 

Mr Brittan plans to keep an eye on 
over-eager regional authorities. They are 
to be prevented from ladling out subsidies 
so generously that one carmaker after an- 
other sets up a new factory in the Euro- 
pean Community, leading to serious over- 
capacity. 

Three guidelines have yet to be ap- 
proved before the single internal market is 
a fact where European cars are concerned. 
They involve technical harmonisation of 
windscreens, tyres and weights and mea- 
sures. 

France has blocked agreement on These 
guidelines since 1976. 

In this way the French have successfully 
stymied agreement on uniform licensing 
arrangements for new models that would 
have enabled Japanese cars to circulate 
freely within the Community and knock 
the French import restrictions into a 
cocked hat. 

The French still have this ploy at their 
disposal to savage Herr Bangemann’s fine 
idea of throwing markets wide open, on 
which the European Commission can ar- 
rive at a decision, being in charge of Com- 
munity trade policy. 

Yet the Commission still needs the ap- 
proval by the Council of Ministers, of the 
three shelved guidelines if it is to put free 
trade into effect. . . 

Otherwise member-countries that still 
have a penchant for protectionism would 
continue to be able to resort to administra- 
tive subterfuges by which to keep Japanese 
cars out, . 

Herr Bangemann plans 40 present new 
versions pf .the pope gqidelin^s by the entj 
of thefyear. : 

The, Coiidcil of.Mirtisters will then have 
to arrive at £ decision on them. A qualified 
majority is [needed to give them the, go? 
ahead. What this means in effect is thal 
two large member-countries and one small 
' one can jointly, veto a majority. 

- .It will be' interesting to see how much 
. the Europe^, Commission,’? free' trade trip 
wifi, need to water . down : their wine to en- 
sure the support of a sufficient number of 
meJpber-gpverninepfs;; ■/v.;’, 

A decjsipn by; the Eqropeau: Cpmmis- 
. sion albnej no mdtt!W||howf soon it Is 
, reached land how Sinai it may sound, can? 
..riot entirely, lay. tfie: gfibst of a fortress 
Europe'-ifor the motor Industry. j'. 

: r • '! ft elra Mtinstcr 

■ , ■ ? ’ 4 ' ■ (Rhelrtisoher Merkur/Ch r l$t ilnd Welt, 
j Bonn, 26 May 1989) 
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An affluent society which 
rose from rubble of war 


What German families possess! * BUSINESS 


P eople in that pari of Germany in the 
political west have a standard of living 
higher than any German society has ever 
had. Production is higher than ever before. 

This is 44 years after I he war, from the 
ruins of which Germany emerged like a 
phoenix from the ashes. Today it is. with 
Japan and the United States, one of the 
three lending industrial nations. 

In 1948 the Swiss economist Wilhelm 
Rdpkc wrote: "Germany has been destroy - 
ed and turned into chaos the extent Of 
which cannot be imagined by anybody 
who. has not physically seen if.” 

A good three decades Later, the Bonn 
Economics Minister of the time. Count 
Oun Lnmhsdorff, said: “A country which 
was shattered and starving has moved into 
the leading group of industrial nations, 
with u social-welfare network which is un- 
paralleled in the world. 

"All this was attained thanks ... above 
all. to an economic system which encou- 
raged efficiency and rewarded achieve- 
ment.” 

This whs a reference to the social mar- 
ket economy, which together with the 
foundation of Germany created the deci- 
sive prerequisite for progress and prosper- 
ity 40 years ago. 

Particularly since the 1960s, there has 
been an undreamt-of development of 
prosperity for society ns n whole. 

More and more households have been 
able to afford high-quality consumer du- 
rables, such as deep-freeze refrigerators, 
washing machines, dishwashers, tele- 
phones. television sets and stereo units. 

Owning a car. very often Jwo, going on 
holiday abroad, enjoying more leisure time 
and relaxation than ever before are (al- 
most) taken for granted. 

The statistics of the Federal Statistical 
Office in Wiesbaden show that the provi- 
sion of the population with goods and ser- 
vices has increased more than fivefold in 
real terms between 1950 and 1988. 

Due to the parallel increase in the popu- 
lation figure the increase in the standard of 
living has not been quite so high. 

Nevertheless, per capita private con- 
sumption in real terms has more than 
quadrupled during the same period. 

A comparison between the 10 major in- 
dustrialised countries reveals that, allow- 
ing for respective inflation rales, the high- 
est increase in wages and salaries has been 
in Germany. 

German workers can claim this leading 
position even though nominal incomes 


Europeans fishing for more secure 
position on the world chip market 


have increased at a much lower rate than 
in most other countries. 

This means that the cost of living in 
Germany has risen much more slowly than 
elsewhere. 

Taking the real private consumption of 
goods and services as a point of reference, 
the standard of living has increased by an 
average of roughly four per cent per an- 
num since the beginning of the 1 950s. 

Whereas the average gross monthly in- 
come per employee increased from 
DM243 to DM3,288 (1988) the net in- 
come increased during fhe same period, 
after tax and social security contributions, 
from DM2 1 3 to DM2, 1 95. 

Even allowing for inflation gross in- 
comes, therefore, have more than quadru- 
pled in real terms. 

Rising income levels and growing pros- 
perity led to a growing significance in priv- 
ate consumption of those goods and ser- 
vices which serve to satisfy what could be 
termed sophisticated needs. 

In comparison to the total consumption 
figure, on the other hand, the significance 
of basic needs has generally declined. 

A four-person middle-income house- 
hold at the beginning of the 50s, for exam- 
ple, still had to spend over half of its total 
expenditure on food, beverages and tobac- 
co. 

Today, the expenditure share of this 
category of goods has fallen to just over a 
fifth of the household budget. 

This development lias been accompan- 
ied by a corresponding increase in ex- 

Contlnued from page 4 

here not urgently needed so as to be able 
to react flexibly yet without forfeiting se- 
curity to disarmament terms? 

A: In my view the European democra- 
cies need a common defence identity too. 
They can only find it in the Western Euro- 
pean Union, which is why we and France 
have revamped the WEU. 

A revitalised WEU will not only streng- 
then the alliance as a whole; it will also fac- 
ilitate the process by which it arrives at de- 
cisions, which is essential at a lime of great 
political dynamism when a wealth of ideas 
and swift reactions are called for. 

■ In setting up their joint security and def- 
ence council France and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany set an example, as they 
have done in connection with all new pro- 
cesses in Europe. 

Q: What risks does the current domes- 




penditure on cars, holidays and leisure 
time, on more sophisticated household ap- 
pliances, and on services, in particular 
those offered by banks and insurance 
companies. 

Goods and services in the transport and 
communication category accounted for 
less than four per cent of the household 
budget back at the beginning of the 50s; in 
the second half of the 80s each household 
allocated almost a sixth of its budget to ex- 
penditures in this category. 

Furthermore, the share of expenditures 
on rent, goods and services, education and 
entertainment, electricity, gas and fuels 
has also increased. 

The Insiiiut der deuischen Wirtschaft in 
Cologne calculated that the hourly income 
of an Industrial worker in the Federal Re- 

tic instability pose for foreign policy and 
its ability to act at this crucial juncture? 

A: I wouldn't refer to risks, but the Fed- 
eral government’s foreign policy needs to 
be fully endorsed by all coalition parties. 

And it is in the German interest for it to 
be supported by as wide-ranging a consen- 
sus as possible, over and above the coali- 
tion ranks. 

Q; Predictability is another keyword of 
your foreign policy. Does it hurt you now 
many people are calling it into question? 

A: There is no commonsense context in 
which it can be called into question. It is 
more to its credit than to its detriment that 
it consistently and realistically pursues its 
basic outlines, that it has perspectives for 
and visions of the future and that it at- 
tempts to enlist the support of others for 
these future perspectives. 

I General- Anzeiger, Bonn, 17 May 19891 


public of Germany increased frorr i 
DM2.32 in 1958 io DM18.43 
this represents an almost eighlfaWin- ' 
crease. 

As the level of consumer prices almuii 
tripled during the same period the p 
chasing power of this hourly income /ti. 
increased threefold over the past rtiitv ; 
years. 

Much more working time was needed • 
to buy food back in 1 958; a fifth 
working time is needed today, for exam- 
ple, to buy butter and eggs. 

In the field of durable consume* good' 
a refrigerator — nowadays much mwji 
technologically sophisticated — is ooh 
slightly more expensive today than io 
1 958: instend of 2 1 2 working hours to 

-hou/whold-appHnnoe only* costs j«rJW 
30 working hours today. 

Thirty years ago an industrial world 
had to work over 54 hours to buyo lounge 
suit; today only half of this working rime i» 
needed to buy the same product. 

In terms of working hours services haw 
also become much less expensive. 

Hairdressing services, such as waste 
and setting hair, only "cost" just under ok 
hour today instead of one-and-o-hali 
hou rs thirty years ago. 

The introduction of the market econo- 
my system forty years ago gave the econo- ; 
my an unforeseen impetus and gave con- 
sumers and workers the greatest prosper 

ity ever experienced in Germany. 4 

The internationally leading position or y 
the Germans is reason enough to app^ 
this development and its underlying cow'’ 

lions. Loth&rfrfc 

(Fronkfuncr AllgemeioeW«« 

filr Dcuischland. 31 May 




EVAC PRESENTS THE BEST SPOTS 
BY THE TOP EUROPEAN AGENCIES 

EVAC 18 the first video catalogue of television advertising and fea- 
tures the best advertising spots made by leading European ad- 
vertising agencies first screened in 1988. 

A 90-mlpute show, with credits to the creative director, art direc- 
tor, copywriter, film director, composer, production company 
and, of course, to the agency and client, plus the product or ser- 
vice advertised, EVAC Is an extremely useful reference catalogue 
and source work of Innovative expression. It combines the work 
of the best creative talents in the advertising field in the European 
Community. 

B/AC Is available in both U-matlc 3/4” and VHS 1 /2" (Pal, Seoam, 
NTSC) and can be ordered directly at the prices shown from: 
InterpresB QmbH, Hartwlcuastr. 3-4, 2000 Hamburg 76, West Germany 

EVAC U-matlc 3/4” • Pal - Secam - NTSC DM360 

EVAC VHS 1/2" • , Pal ■; Seoam - NTSC DM220 

Payment with order by international money order or cheque. 


EVAC 


European Video 
Ad Catatogue 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY Post Coda (ZIP). 


COUNTRY 

This is an order for 

copies of EVAC in: ‘ : ! - 

. 1 ’ I 

□ U-malic □ VHS DPbl i 

□ Secam □ NTSC , 

A money order/ cheque far Qfv).. • .- v 
Is enclosed. * 

Signature 


E rich Lejeune believes that when chips 
are being discussed people, including 
government, prefer to think of something 
else. 

Lejeune, 45, is a broker and head of the 
largest company dealing in silicon chips in 
Europe'. 

He is also not too squeamish about cri- 
ticising managers in industry, most of 
whom he is not impressed with. 

He does not believe that what politi- 
cians and heads of industry are planning 
(or microelectronics in Europe in the fu- 
ture is enough. 

Their aims ore rather ambitious. They 
worn w collect together the forces of the 
few European chip producers into a un- 
ique EC mutual programme, named Jessi. 

Its aim is to strengthen their sales op- 
portunities on world markets and free Eu- 
rope's whole industry from dependence on 
America nnd Japan. This is an ambitious 
venture. 

Pasquale Pistorio, president of the 
Franco-Italian company SGS-Thomson, 
said to the American economics magazine 
Business Week that the Europeans "will be 
the surprise of the future." Fine words, 
however, must be matched by fine deeds. 

Pistorio is the head of Europe's second 
largest silicon chip producer. The writer of 
the American article called the chip prod- 
ucers in Europe “the high-tech Titans" of 
the Old World, although SGS-Thompson 
only came a modest 1 4th in a world list of 
chip manufacturers. 

Europe's three lc:i4iny elup pruihieers. 
Philips, fcCfo-Thomson and Siemens, to- 
gnher only have sales which equal the 
turnover booked by each of the two top 
Japanese manufacturers separately. 

By preference Europeans appear on the 
international market for electronic ware 
only as buyers. They have slipped into a 
dangerous position of dependence. 

There have been plenty of victims in 
this process. They always keep quiet about 
their dilemma because it reveals a danger- 
ous shortcoming among all industrialised 
nations of Europe. 

Only recently has the German compu- 
ter manufacture Nixdorf made known the 
fact that the frequent exorbitant price in- 
cases for minute silicon chips haye cost 
the company millions. 

For the same reason Daimler-Benz 
have unfinished cars parked at their facto- 
ry because the vital chips for the anti- 
blocking system (preventing skidding) 

could not be got hold of. 

Silicon chips have become a raw materi- 
al, without which many sectors of industry 
just cannot function, just like oil. 

But whereas with oil nations it is purely 
a mmter of good fbrKTftS^^tfi 8 T f md“ 4 IF ' 1 
quid gold" is found in their territory, every 
country can basically supply itself with 
chips — providing the country has the 
icchnology. Here Europe's industry has 
been sleeping. ' 

The consequence is that today iwo- 
Jhirds of all electronic circuits have to be 
^ported from America or Japan. This 
docs not just affect computer manufactur- 
crs - It also Involves car 1 and machinery 
ntanufacturers as well as the whole of the 
leisure electronics industry. ■ • 1 
Chips arfc included in w&shing-iha- 
chines; they regulate the light settings for 
ca meras, the cutting depths of electric ra- 
ond control heart pace-makers. 

A third of West German industrial pro- 
duction Is dependent on the use of elec- 
•ronics. In Europe as a whole there are 


companies employing eight million and 
with turnover of a billion marks which are 
dependent on international chips. 

If, as in the past few months, there is a 
shortage of chips, there are only two pos- 
sibilities open to manufacturers: to pay 
sudden price increases up to 500 % or cut 
back production. 

That has already cost some companies a 
lot of money and market shares. Professor 
Ingolf Ruge. professor for integrated cir- 
cuiis at Munich's Technical University, 
said: ‘The important thing is that we arc 
not to be blackmailed." 

Japanese firms have almost an interna- 
tional monopoly on memory chips, the 
most famous of which is the one-megabit 
chip. This means that they have the say 
who gets chips nnd at what price. 

These chips are always needed if large 
quantities of data are to be stored. A car is 
today fitted out with the memoiy capacity 
of five home computers. 

Microprocessors, which are responsible 
for calculating, controlling, measuring and 
regulating in equipment, are just as im- 
portant. The pioneers of America’s elec- 
tronics industry have been able to main- 
tain their leading position so far in this sec- 
tor. But altogether they are also having to 
put up a fight. 

Japan is the arch rival for the Ameri- 
cans and for the Europeans. The fear is 
that the competition from the Far East is 
only being built up so markedly so in this 
way the Japanese arc able to overrun other 

The ;m\uiy is .itticukiuM as: first 
the chips then the machines. 

Europe goes along with this view. A 
brochure issued by the Jessi planning 
group said: "The Japanese are striving for 
an international industrial position with 



chips.” The state and firms are each con- 
centrating purposefully on a specific sec- 
tor. The Jessi brochure says that the Japa- 
nese have already achieved their goals 
with video-recorders, cameras and hi-fi 
equipment. The Jessi strategists forgot to 
mention copiers, telefax equipment and 
printers. 

Professor Ruge has warned: “If the Japa- 
nese alone control micro-electronics they 
can dictate what technology shall be used by 
an international company such as BMW.” 

It seems that position is not far off. The 
latest figures from Dataquest, the leading 
market research company in this sector, 
show a clear . trend. If market shifts of the 
*pait foW yeaf-s ctindhueV thi whole!' Aihferi- 
caii electronics industry will 16se its lead- 
ing position to the Japanese competition. 

What is involved Is a production vo- 
lume of over $5Q0bn. The Japanese have 
already reached a half of that. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Ameri- 
cans are preparing to do battle. The semi- 
conductor industry is a matter for the Pen- 
tagon. ■ 1 

Mainly concerned with safeguarding 
national security the Defence Department 
in Washington is supporting Sematec, an 
union of ' American chip manufacturers. 
This amalgamation is charged with rescu- 
ing what can be rescued. 

In the summer of 1986 the American 
government concluded a trans-Paclfic 
agreement with the Japanese (o bridge the 
weak point. 1 


The Japanese complained that the West 
was pushing ahead with anti-dumping 
measures; but this was enough to force the 
Japanese to keep exports to a minimum 
price. This should have protected Ameri- 
can chip producers. But it turned out quite 
differently in fact. 

The assiduous American trade bu- 
reaucracy neglected the fact that there 
were few chip producers who had control 
of memory technology and who could sup- 
ply the market. 

Most had got out of this sector a long 
lime ago, because at the time little money 
was to be made, or none at all, from stand- 
ard ware. 

The first are only now getting back into 
the business — with a licence from Japan. 
Many Japanese companies lost money, but 
they held on. 

The minimum price, forced by the Am- 
ericans, bestowed upon the Western world 
a chip price crisis and on the Japanese 
welcome extra profits. They knew how to 
make use of these. 

They built up new capacities and deve- 
loped new products. As a result they are 
pressing into the domain of their competi- 
tors more forcefully. 

The trade magazine Markt A Tcchnik 
assesses the latest product from Toshiba 
as a warning shot across the bows of Am- 
erican producers, until now without 
competition. The module is faster than the 
latest creations from Motorola and Intel, 
the market leaders in this sector. 

Aco n ding tii ihe magazine the Japa- 
nese are well on the way to breaking into 
the last technological stronhold the Amer- 
icans have. 

American chip producers tear them- 
selves apart in lethal competition, unlike 
the Japanese whose ubiquitous Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Ministry, Miti, 
constantly keeps the largest companies in 
line with a common strategy. 

Intel and Motorola put up a brutal fight 
for supremacy. The same principle pre- 
vailed here as with memory modules: ever 
better and cheaper. 

Intel, the discoverers of the technology, 
have recently introduced the fastest pro- 
cessor in the world. The product is an in- 
ternational champion among the best and 
at the same price. Over the past five years 
this show of strength has cost Intel about 
$850m. 

Now rivals Motorola are on the move. 
Together Motorola and Intel have a total 
turnover of about $12bn. Their keenest 
competitor in Japan has almost twice that 
figure. This makes it difficult to make 
headway against the Japanese market 
strength. ■ 1 

< Despite the* fetal consequences of the 
American trade agreement with Japan, 
European chip producers made an anti- 
dumping complaint to the European Com- 
mission in 1987. There aim was like the 
Americans; to impose a minimum price on 
products from Japan. 

This European protectionism was 
aimed at protecting primarily Siemens Bnd 
the Dutch Philips organisation. : 

■ Rather late id the day'Siemens and Phi- 
lips agreed In 1984 a joint plan for catch- 
ing up in memory modules, named the 
Mega Plan. 'They are battling with this 
technology still. But what was supposed to 
give them breathing 1 space, meant that us- 
ers had to wait. 

Gaps < in technology carutot 1 be 'closed 
purely by trade policjes-'Japan detemilnes 
the tempo, and that is increasing. ' ■ * ’ 1 


New generations of chips are being 
made ready for the market faster, and 
development is getting dearer all the time. 

Karl-Heinz Kaske, head of Siemens, 
said that it cost DM800 m to develop the 
one-megabit chip: the four-megabit chip, 
its successor, has already swallowed up 
DM1.4bn in development costs. 

If you do not want to go into a techno- 
logical backwater you haye to go along 
with this, or go under. 

Due to a clear strategy and the size of 
the Japanese electronics giants, who can 
always count on the assistance of the all- 
powerful International Trade and Industry 
Ministry, the Europeans have no other 
choice but to act in a similar way to the 
competition. With Jessi the Europeans in- 
tend to defy Japan’s Miti to slop the Japa- 
nese triumphal march. 

Eight billion marks have been ear- 
marked for the ambition EC project. Half 
of this sum will be provided by industry, 
the other half by the EC. France, Britain, 
Italy and Holland have been counted in. 

Heinz Riesenhuber, Research Minister, 
has put aside a billion marks. Industry 
must now show if it is able to achieve a vi- 
able working relationship. 

It has been confirmed that within a few 
weeks (he members of the management 
board, the top leadership team, will he 
named. 

It can be taken ns read almost that the 
three largest chip producers. Philips, 
SGS:Thomson and Siemens, will entrust 
this task to their top managers. 

It is almost certain that Pasquale Pistor- 
io. for example, will have a place on the 
Jessi executive board. The hoard will in- 
clude representatives from users and 
producers. Discussions arc under way 
with Olivetti. Bull, Bosch and Daimler- 
Benz. 

The presence of senior executives on 
Jessi’ s executive hoard shows cIcjtIv that 
the European industry has woken from its 
slumbers. 

Rough aims have been worked out for 
some time. The show product is the 64- 
megabit chip. At present Siemens is work- 
ing on a four-megabit memory chip. 

The structure of the new Jessi chip will 
be so fine that the city map of London can 
be reduced in size to the finger-nail size of 
the silicon chip. The Japanese are also 
working flat oul on this. 

Siemens and Philips will cultivate their 
good partnership in their Mega Project 
further. SGS-Thomson has arrived on the 
scene as the third partner. 

Chip manufacturers are also interested 
in obtaining in future the equipment for 
producing their highly complicated wares 
from European suppliers. Most suppliers 
at present are either American of Japa- 
nese. This is also included in the Jessi plan. 

But the real area of interest for the fu- 
ture lies elsewhere. It comes under the 
heading "Applications” at Jessi. This in- 
volves a very special type of chip. 

The relatively new wonder goes under 
the dry name of Application Specific Inte- 
grated Circuit (AsIcs)/' 

This module will be developed accord- 
ing to the special requirements of a cus- 
tomer — unlike the standard chip. 

The exclusive minute chip can perform 
its tasks in cars, washing machines, televi- 
sion sets, robots and even musical instru- 
ments. But this tailor-made chip is expen- 
sive. The more perfect the adjustment to 
special requirements the more expensive is 
the development and product ion 1 of the 
dhip. • • ■ ' ■ 

' The chip made to order 1 'is not only ex- 
pensive, it can also be risky. The user is 
obliged to divulge to the.chip producer his 
production know-how, every special facet 
differentiating his Ideas from those of his 
competitors. ' , 

No matter how much trust there may be 

Oontlniiad on page 8 
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FINANCE 


Sudden loss in 
appeal of 
savings banks 

G ermans arc turning away from the 
traditional savings account as a 
form of saving, says the Bundesbank, 
the central bank. Last year, there was an 
alarming drop in the amount of money 
going into savings accounts. 

it i.s not surprising. Such accounts are 
used by hanks to finance themselves 
cheaply. Interest rates are tiny. Some 
hanks offer as tittle as 2 per cent. 

Most offer 2.5 per cent. The interest 
only becomes really interesting with 
rates between three per cent (the KKB 
Bank) and 4.J per cent (the Augsburger 
Akticnbank). 

Long-term deposits — there arc a few 
exceptions — are not very attractive. 

The Bundesbank says that over the 
past few years, domestic Investors have 
been looking to foreign capital markets 
and foreign currency dealings. 

And why not? In the 1988 financial 
year, these yields were good after cur- 
rency adjustments. In Tokyo these 
amounted to 52.4 per cent, in Sydney 
5U per cent and in Paris 46.9 per cent; 
Frankfurt was way behind with an index 
increase of 27. 1 per cent. 

Then shares in Frankfurt in the cur- 


Contfnuad from page 7 

between business partners, distrust can 
never be lotaUy ruled out. 

A sics contains the most secret infor- 
mation. VVItat is decisive for every use is 
the question to whom he should hand 
over this information. 

Hans-Gcorg Junginger, development 
chief at Grundig, was clear in his mind. 
Ho said that it was vitally important that 
systems know-how should remain in the 
company. 

This is precisely the purpose of Jes- 
*«■ Users will be put in the position to 
develop their own ideas so far that they 
only have to be put out for production. 

Most Asic factories are at present in 
America. Just this once Japan is behind, 
so Europe has good opportunities. 

Because conventional chip producers 
arc interested in mass production of the 
same type, many are already fearing that 
medium-sized firms will be left by the 
wayside. 

The basic problem is recognised, 
however. According to Hans Weinerth, 
a director of Philips, Europe has a much 
wider basis for systems knowledge than 
America or the countries in die Pacific, 
because of its many medium-sized com- 
panies. 

“This knowledge will flow to Japan, 
South Korea and America, if we do not 
build up an independent European mic- 
roelectronic industry,” said Weinerth. 

The Japanese are looking quite calm- 
ly towards the west. The leading Japa- 
nese economics magazine Nikon Keizar 
Shimbuii recently commented rather 
benevolently that the West was eventu- 
ally catching up with the four-megabit 
chip, particularly Siemens show of 
.strength. 

The magazine's statement that “Japa- 
nese. producers no longer totally domi- 
nated the world market," will not shock 
the elite of Japanese chip producers. 

GunhildUUge 

(DieZeii, Hamburg, 26 May 1989) 


rent year have moved neither up nor 
down much, while many international 
stock exchanges arc showing a plus of 
between 20 anti 4U per cent. 

The reasons for the change in attitude 
were: the introduction of a domestic 
withholding tax (almost certainly now 
about to be abolished), high external in- 
terest rates and the gains that can be 
made on currency exchange deals. 

The Bundesbank observed a change 
in the habits of small savers such as 
working people on low incomes. They 
were now more ready to take risks with 
their money and invest in shares than 
they used to be. 

This could be a warning, for when the 
man on the street buys shares, this is a 
sign that an upturn is soon about to have 
reached its peak. 

Nevertheless foreign loan still offers 
attractive interest rates. 

In a recent survey by the People’s 
Banks and the Agricultural Credit 
Cooperatives the relatively stable ecu 
offers a yield of 8.5 per cent, US dollar 
loan about 9.5 per cent, Canadian secu- 
rities as much as 1 1 per cent, New Zea- 
land Kiwi Loan even offers 12.5 per 
cent, and many Auslriaiian loan issues 
offer 1 5 per cent. 

Despite such marked tendencies in 
1 988 to risk bonds it should not be for- 
gotten that most private investors put 
safety first. 

More than a half of their investment 
was in fixed-interest securities. Three- 
quarters of these securities were domes- 
tic fixed-interest securities. 

Mortgage bonds profited from this 
since they yield by a hairsbreadth more 
than government loan. 

Recently mortgnge loan with a re- 
maining term of four years yielded 7.3 
per cent while government loan yield 
was 7.23 percent. 

The difference was greater on ren- 
ycar mortgage bonds at 7.25 per cent 
but government loan at 7.05 per cent. 

The abolition of withholding lax and 
h mark which was again strong could, 
along with increasing foreign interest 
rates, contribute to more pleasing sav- 
ings statistics for 1989. 

Oskar H. Metzger . 

(Sluilgarier Nachriehien, 27 Mny 1989) 


Sharp dispute on merits of 
scrapping withholding tax 

A tax on certain capital gains has always been payable but in practice seldom & 
forced. The government introduced a withholding tax under which banks and other!;, 
nancial institutions were to deduct tax at source. The outcry against the tax, whU 
only came into effect at the beginning of the year, was one reason for a decision k 
scrap it. Heinz Murmann reports for the Cologne daily, Kdhier Stadt-Anzelger, i 


B anks have welcomed the decision ;o 
abolish the the withholding tax. This 
became clear at a public bearing of the 
Bundestag's Gnance committee. 

But several professors were sharply cri- 
tical. They said this was opening the way 
for tax evasion. 

Legislation abolishing the tax should be 
approved before the Bundestag’s summer 
recess. 

Financial expert Professor Riirup from 
Darmstadt said at the public heating that 
after passing the legislation the tax on in- 
terest income will degenerate into a “stu- 
pid tax." 

Anyone who evades taxes can count on 
not being prosecuted, he said, adding that 
the concept of equal taxation will become 
an absurdity. 

He also pointed out that after the aboli- 
tion of withholding tax the regulations res- 
tricting the tax authorities’ rights to inves- 
tigate private people’s bank accounts will 
continue to apply. 

He said: “The concept of taxing returns 
on capital is torn to shreds by doing this.” 

Lawyer Arndt from Mannheim said 
that the abolition of the tax meant “bowing 
down to tax evaders." He said that the 
state was introducing legislation in which it 
waived its rights to collect taxes on specific 
kinds of income. 

Administrative expert Professor Litt- 
nianii from Speyer expressed doubt 
whether the abolition of the tax in the form 
planned was constitutional. He said that 
tax-payer honesty would suffer. 

Professor Hickel from Bremen finally 
spoke of a “bereavement for the Federal 
Republic’s tax legislation.” 

Like others he criticised that the with- 
holding tax was loo complicated and ad- 
ministratively expensive to collect. 


Dollars and marks: how far 
will the yo-yo go? 


S peculation has again been rife about 
whether the Central Bank Council 
would or would not decide to raise in- 
terest rates for the. third time this year. 

From the international economic 
point of view nothing much has changed 
since the council last met 14 days ago. 

The Federal Republic’s economy is in 
full swing, prices are only rising slowly 
and there has been a decline in the un- 
employment figure. Nothing much has 
changed abroad either. Washington, just 
as before, is battling wp the national 
debt and the Eoreign trade deficit — with 
only limited success. 

There is only one difference from two 
weeks ago: the exchange rate with the 
dollar has risen to over two marks, and 
anyone who believes this is a nine-day 
wonder must become better informed. 

Neither the sale of dollars by central 
banks, in which the Bundesbank once 
more took part, weakened, the dollar ex- 
change rate decisively, nor did criticism 
that' the dollar was overvalued hinder 
international capital market jugglers 
from purchasing dollars. 

What will the currency experts in the 
Central Bank Council decide? Norbert 
KLoten of the Regional Central Bank; in 


Baden-Wiirttemberg, said that it made 
no sense any longer selling dollars. 

He said that the only possibility open 
to the central bank was to raise interest 
rates to make investment in the Federal 
Republic attractive again. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the fi- 
nancial markets would take mucli notice 
i of an increase in the discount and Lom- 
bard rates of a half percentage point. • . 

If higher interest rates are to have any 
influence, the Bundesbank must pull on 
the financial reigns more strongly. 

There are no internal reasons for do- 
ing this. For this- reason many believe 
that the Bundesbank experts will decide 
to wait a little longer. . 

This will do nothing to harm economic 
growth in the Federal Republic anyway. 

It is questionable whether the reputa-i 
tion of a country is burnished in the eyes 
of major investors ovder night by deci-. 
sions involving the discount and Lombard 
rates. There would be an advantage in mil- 
dly increasing interest rates as a gesture to 
other industrialised nations. . 

But then there would be no chance of 
raising interests rates when . it really 
mattered. 

(Stutlgarter Zehung, 3 1 May 1989) 


He recommended that the savers’ m 
free allowance should be increased and u 
make sure of the tax on capital eaniksfo 
random checks through banks’ eij 
tracer notes. 

The president of the association dat- 
ings and giro banks, Helmut Geiger, lit 
corned the abolition of taxation at sour* 
and the maintenance of the Banking Dec- 
ree of 1949 in its strongest form, the Pee 
ree which imposed restraints on the fiscal 
authorities in tracing taxable uamauiotu. 

Administration expenses for banW 
savings banks were high, he said, adding [ 
that the effect of withholding tax on the 
capital market had been negative. 

He said that the introduction oft# 
holding tax had resulted in irrationalttu- 
tions by savers. Savers had not understood 
the process and had become indignri 
about the tax on interest. 

The vice-president of the Bunde.duok, 
Helmut Schlesinger, took the same tineas 
Herr Geiger against the tax-audit tracer 
notes. He said that the attempt to tax mer- 
est at source had shown how quickly in- 
vestors’ faith could be shaken. He said tbr 
this should not be repeated. 

Herr Schlesinger drew attention to tin 
fact that as a consequence of witholdir; 
tax there had been a marked flight of capi- 
tal out of the Federal Republic. 

... . Heinz Mitrmm 

^kolncr Stndl-Aiw cuter. < nlngnc, I JunetVh 

The mysterious 
twists of 
the market 

T he stock exchange is mysterious: for 
months the economy lias been in full 
swing and companies have been coming in 
thick und fast with reports of record re 
suits — yet prices did not increase. 

Suddenly this changed. Prices hit won 
levels. This was not so much a belateo re- 
flcction of economic growth as a reacts 1 
to movements on currency exchange ^ 
kets. ■ 

Primarily foreign investors have mo VT 
into buying shares. Obviously W. 
counting on an end to the marks ' 
ness. Should n revaluation of n*. 
come about, there would begain*-. 
Favourite shares for Inyest® 1 ^ ^ 
companies which are strong on «V° ' 
companies which ^re profiling W . 
current mark weakness. They can se* 
products more easily, on foreign D1fir e . 

Such considerations do not form a, 
for a sustained rise in German stocks 
share prices, .. . ■ _ ^ 

This is confirmed by a Dresdner 
analysis, which says that German 
stocks and shares are undervalue 

nbout 25 per cent., ' . . • L* 

Share prices have rarely focused on . 
fundamental "realities” 
that a period of uncertainty will retu ®' L 
Then recerit worries about wri ^ 
creases in prices and Interest rates V . 
have blown over at all This trelW 
son" to the stock exchanges. ■' I" r 
.. 

(Stutlgarter fJMhflchten, 31 
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Back through history 
to the Year Zero 


Astronomers are in the throes of an optical revolution. Reflect- 
ing telescopes of unprecedented size will hopefully enable them 
to widen their horizonshillions oflight years into the universe. 

T he block of molten glass from which 1 00,000 light years 

the lens qf the Calar Alto telescope in diameter). “By 

in southern Spain was made originally looking so far out 

weighed 26 tonnes. into the universe,” 

Heated to a temperature of 1,600’ C, says US astronom- 

it took 146 days to cool down, and a er Maarten 

further 254 days to complete further Schmidt, “we are 

ceramic treatment. leafing back 

This process, involving further heat- through the pages of history and fast ap- 
ing and cooling, transforms glass into a preaching the year zero.” 
material known as Zerodur that virtual- Despite the use of land- or satellite- 
ly no longer expands when heated. based radiotelescopes the optical varie- 

' The resulting blank took a further ty, relying on light waves rather than ra- 
three and a half years to grind and pel- dio waves, are still most important, 
ish. It then weighed 13 tonnes and was Indeed, telescopes of the size and 
65 cm (25.6in) thick and 3.5 metres power of the German reflector in Spain 
(1 1ft 6in) in diameter. arc forerunners of an entirely new gen- 

Since 1985 it has been the centre- eration. 
piece of the German telescope at Calar American and European nstronom- 
Alto, 2,1 60 metres (7,087ft), in south- ers lead the field and are paving the way 
ern Spain. for what promises to be an optical revo- 

lt is so powerful that it could be used lution. 
to look, from Spain, at a postcard held At La Silla, 2,400 metres (7,874ft) up 
aloft by someone in North Africa. in the Chilean Andes, the European 

This comparison is merely intended Southern Observatory (ESO) consists 
to convey an idea of what it can do. The of a dozen telescopes, 
telescope is, of course, used to scour the The latest addition, commissioned in 
universe. October 1 988, is the world’s most pow- 

Astronomers use it to look at galaxies erful reflecting telescope, 
up to ten billion light years away (our Its reflector is 3.5 metres ( 1 1 ft 6in) in 
own galaxy, the Milky Way, i.s a mere diameter, or the same size us Calar Al- 


'V-V / ;;v\ 




Once upon a time, 18 billion years ago . . . the planned Very Large Tele&oope. 

(Photo: ESO) 

fast ap- to’s, but it includes a number of features ers say, that they can identify objects the 
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that are technological improvements. 

Ever larger reflectors are needed to 
collect light from the edge of the uni- 
verse, as it were, but in practice there 
arc physical limits to the size of conven- 
tional glass or quartz lenses. 

Weight is the problem. Jumbo lenses 
are distorted under the burden of their 
weight. 

The optical lens of the New Technol- 
ogy Telescope (NTT) at La Silla is 
mounted on 78 mobile buffers that 
cushion its weight. 

A computerised system maintains a 
continuous check on the reflector sur- 
face and instantly adjusts the buffers to 
offset irregularities of a few millionths 
of a millimetre. 

The construction principle was de- 
vised to enable extremely thinly- 
ground, lightweight reflectors to be 
used. 

The N il ii-llL-ctnr is mily 24 cm 
(9.5in) thick and weighs six tonnes, 
which is much less than conventional 
mirrors of its diameter. 

What is more, a metrological innova- 
tion enabled the time spent polishing 
the lens to be reduced subsiantially, so 
that grinding and polishing the blank 
took a mere 18 months. 

Yet the surface is so smoothly pol- 
ished that light is focused three limes 
better than by other, comparable tele- 
scopes. 

These improvements and the oppor- 
tunities they open up have whetted as- 
tronomers’ appetites for reflectors over 
five metres (16ft) in diameter. 

Five metres used to be regarded as 
the largest size that was physically pos- 
sible. Reflectors eight, twelve and six- 
teen metres in diameter are now either 
under construction or being considered. 

In the United States a super-tele- 
scope with a ten-metre (32.81ft) reflec- 
tor is due to start working in 1991. It 
will be named after its sponsor, William 
Keck, and built on Mauna Kea, 4,150 
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FI I |H ' pW %a/ I 4 I I j California,. Its reflector will; consist of 

'MJ ' A JL/ . ▼▼ JLf Jj JL | 36 hexagbnai. mirrors arranged in hon-r 

unabhAnoigs taqbszeitung for dbutsckland i cycomb fashion to fundtlon as a uniform 

«• surface. 

■ Computers will monitor the honey- 
• ! . comb, inspecting each segment about 
1 J. 300 times a second, and adjust it elec- 

•1 . , •. : J- ironically, to within 0.000 $ mini 

■I'- European', telescope, makers ; are 
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. ; . - 1 work. They feel ; the problems faced in 
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. : • j 1 j' Be that as It ibay, the Americans 'plan 
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, .(Vj; scope, the National ;i4e>y ;Tecjinol<|gy 
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size of a gold dollar 1,000 miles nway. 

European astronomers plan someth- 
ing bigger too. The 3.5-metre La Silla 
telescope is to be joined by a bigger 
brother, the Very Large Telescope 
(VLT). 

The European Southern Observatory 
is not to decide until next year where it 
will be built, but it will probably be in 
the Andes. It will not be ready for use 
much before the turn of the century. 

It is planned ns an array of four mir- 
rors costing nearly DM390m and 
should enable astronomers to look back 
at the origins of the universe. 

ESO officials say the VLT's range 
will be up to 18 billion light years. 

The Big Bang, or origin of the uni- 
verse, is felt to have occurred about 20 
billion light years ago, so the VLT 
should indeed lake astronomers almost 
back to the beginning of time. 

The (our rcflcclois. each eight metros 
(26/'t 3in) in diameter, can be combined 
to form a single surface 16 metres (52ft 
6in) in diameter. 

The project’s critics — and it has its 
critics — are reminded by astrophysi- 
cists that most cosmic matter emits visi- 
ble light. So reflector telescopes conti- 
nue to be indispensable. 

Light is said to hold the key to under- 
standing the universe. A galaxy ten billi- 
on lighi years away is seen on Earth as it 
was ten billion years ago. when our own 
solar system did not yet exist. 

German astronomers are determined 
not to miss this opportunity and would 
soonest have a national telescope at 
their disposal. 

The DGT, short Tor German Large 
Telescope, is planned as a full member 
of the new generation of high-powered 
telescopes that will be the mainstay of 
astronomical research. 

Its reflector will be 12 metres (39ft 
4in) in diameter, and astronomers are 
looking forward to putting it through its 
paces. 

Going bqck to the origins of thq uni- 
verse is only one .use to which the new 
generation of telescope^ can be put; no 
less serious problems await a solution 
closer at hand. r 

How do galaxies take shape? How do 
black hples collapse? Is there life else- 
where in the universe? 

1 Professor Klaus. Fricjce qf Gottingen 
University,, observatory, head of the 
DGT working party, hopes the govern-: 
ment will decide. before the year’s end to 
goqheadwlth the.penpan super-eye. 

. .Once; the, decision has . been reached 
several disciplined .yuli i need to give pf 
their best. They include computer .tech" 
nology, . precision /optics, metrolqgy ,and 
surveying, , <injproelqctropl.es and structii- 
rrilsteel engineering. Gerhard Taube 

v . (Deutsches Allgamelnes SoiuilagsbUll, 
J •' ■ Hamburg 19 May 1989) 
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After 25 years, the Wall opens 
up for a Berlin festival 

T his year's Berlin Theatcrireffen, the A furnace fails. A worker reports t 

26th. was the most successful ever. reuair the breakdown, it is a riskv io 


JL 26th, was the most successful ever. 
For the first time, East German groups 
took part. 

After all this time, 25 years, the East 
German regime decided to lift its sense- 
less ban. 

But there were suspicions — strongly 
denied — that an internal quota system 
had been applied. The Federal Republic 
of Germany had four p/ays. East Ger- 
many was represented with three and 
Austria and Switzerland each with just 
one. 

The denials of the organisers have to 
be believed, but only the next festival 
will show if whut they say is, in fact, true 
and that quality is the yardstick. 

The East Germans came out of the 
festival honourably. Two of their pro- 
ductions, both from East Berlin, were 
above average. The Mnxint Gorki Thea- 
ter presented Volkdr Braun's fiber- 
gunggesellschuft, produced by Thomas 
Lnnghoff. Braun has been called the 
East German Chekhov. 

In the play, the revolutionaries have 
become weary. People have become 
bourgeois. They arc thankful when (hey 
arc left in peace. They all exist in an “in- 
terim society." 

Braun presents a sceptical view of 
contemporary life and Lnnghoff bitterly 
put this on the stage — such an honest 
assessment of society the other side of 
the Wall produced astonished admira- 
tion among audiences this side of the 

The same was true of Heiner Muller. 
He re-worked his 30-year-old play, Der 
Lofuuf riicker, for the Deutsches Theater 
and produced it himself. 

ft is a summing up of the situation in a 
large “Kombinat” early in the post-war 
years. 

A New York 
squat on a 
Hamburg stage 

A parody of myths and modem fairy- 
tales by the Squat Theater of New 
York is expected to be one of the high- 
lights of Hamburg's Theater der Welt fes- 
tival. 

The Squat Theater's L' Train to Eldora- 
do, by Stephen Balint, parodies American 
soap opera. ■ , 

The festival is under the patronage of 
President Richard von Weizsiicker and 
will be opened by Hamburg’s mayor, 
Henning Voscherau. 

Honorary president of the festival is Iv- 
an Nagel, who was responsible for organis- 
ing the first one in 1 98 1 . He will also make 
a speech. 

The programme includes 27 groups and 
solo artists from most European countries, 
China, Russia, Chile, Australia, America, 
Canndn, South Africa and Mexico. 

The productions will be at the Thalia 
Theater, the Deutsches Schauspielh&us, 
the Khmpnagclfabrik theatre, the St Pauli 
Thcatcrartd the“Giesserei." ; 

The programme also includes two lec- 
tures, one on dance theatre and the other 
on theatrical practice in East Germany. 

dpa 

i . (RJietnlsehe Post, DUsselilarf,24 May 1989) 


A furnace fails. A worker reports to 
repair the breakdown. It is a risky job 
and he takes risks to life and limb. His 
colleagues abuse his diligence and even 
physically threaten him. Without the 
furnace, the works is only limping along. 
That suits the men. They see their col- 
league as a toady, a betrayer of his fel- 
low workers. 

The man's heroic efforts to repair the 
furnace are successful and the- Kombi- 
nnt gets back into action. 

Heiner Muller produces this on the 
stage with poetical emphasis. The indig- 
nant workers do not appear as a -grey 
mass of faces. They speak with amazing 
boldness, all with the same voice. 

Party newspapers are mocked. The 
new socialist company manager, 
dressed as former capitalists were, has 
to listen to inflammatory speeches. 

1 Wittily and in part cynically they go 
on against the current parly jargon, and 
even an awful vision of Stalin appears. 

The production was of a high aesthet- 
ic quality. We in West Berlin were as- 
tonished at the open sincerity of Mull- 
er’s play and his perfect production. 

The third contribution from East 
Germany was Robertowitsch Erd- 
mann’s comedy Der Selbstmorder, deal- 
ing with Russia in the 1920s. Erdmann 
himself disappeared soon after the play 
was written into one of Stalin's camps. 

The play was put on by the Schwerin- 
er Theater and could not be compared 
with' the others. This production Was 
rather loose, certainly not sure of itself. 

There was from Vienne Claus Pey- 
mann’s Burgt heater-Show with Thomas 
Bernhard's provocative Burgtheaier tra- 
vesty - but how quickly sensational 
theatre becomes redundant. Here we 
saw just the rather repetitive and text- 
ually questionable aftertaste of Pey- 
mann’s former scandals. 

From Basle we had the Kleist play 
Das Kat lichen vom Heilbronn, directed 
by Cesare Lievi with sets by his brother, 
Daniele Lievi. 

The sets were overdone, strangely 
surrealistic as if Chirico in his late peri- 
od, dream-alienated, had had a hand in 
the design. 

This was pleasing to some extent, but 
on the whole there was a lack of Kleist's 
romantic, dramatic fairytale element. 

Almost all the West German contrib- 
utions were splendid, some exciting and 





Goethe's Der BOrgergenerel, at the Ruhr festival. 


Heinz Bennent (left) and Axel Mllberg In Besucher, shown In Berlin. 


Booming words 
around 
the guillotine 

T he Ruhr Festival Ensemble hu 
grouped its own contributions to 
the Ruhr’s major theatre festival around 
the French Revolution of 1 789, ui\4« 
the title “Grosse Freiheit 89." 

There was a fair-like presentation of 
history in front of the Recklinghausen 
Theatre with pastoral plays, masked 
groups, tableaux and booming speeches 
on the guillotine. 

Inside the theatre the public could 
chose between three simultaneous pro- 
duodc um i Tliu ^ awi gfr-was subdivided ftf I 
a 1791 comedy by August von Koize- j 
bue, Der we ib lie he Jacobiner-Club, and 
Goethe's Biirgergeneral of 1 793. 

In the auditorium there was the prem- 
iere of Paris- Taft Hi, a dramatic collage 
from the writings of the Marat's murde- 
ress, Charlotte Corday. the man who 
defended her, Adam Lux and Georg 
Forster, the writer and revolutionary 
from Mainz. 

Jurgen Fischer und Hermann KJein- 
sclbeck have concocted these texts into 
an easily-understood play. 

There was also the premiere of a dra- 
matic experiment produced by the di- 
rector and choreographer Pavel Mil®" ( 
lastik, a concerto for 12 actors aw 
chamber orchestra, entitled Die Schm 
von Varennes. 

This production dealt with the Frenc 
Revolution looked at from the point 
view of the "little people," die inhabitants 
of the small French village where In iwt 
1792 their king, Louis XVI, was prevents 
from fleeing to Belgium. . 

The play is economic in dialogue an 
has an accentuated spiritual veneer. 

The Bochum Symphony ? rC H s ![.g 
was also effective in the premiere o» 
oratorio Die Befreiung, a work commi 
sioned for the Ruhr Festival frora 
drich Daniels with music by Wolfg 8D a 
* Fforey.. . 

" This work looked at the monu, ?2^ 
aspects of the revolutionary era, bring 
ing out the moral aspects. • • 

Arthur Schnitzler's drama Der gn n 
Kakadu, produced as, pub theflfffi . n . 
tent, rounded things off. ; 

The artistic qualities of this gl flnt . 
rival were various. But it did'sfioW 
the Festival Ensemble; which in the P^. 
has come under heavy criticism; o°^- 
have plentiful reserves of talent. * • t. 

tngeborg Schader. 

(ManijtieLmer Morgen,, ; 


competent. Botho Strauss presented 
two comedies. The first was Die Zeit 
und das Zimmer, directed by Luc Bondy 
and perfectly performed by Berlin’s 
“Schaubuhne." 

The second was the Munich produc- 
tion of Besucher, directed by Dieter 
Dorn. 

Heinz Bennent and Cornelia Frobo- 
ess carried off the festival's acting lau- 
rels in this production, which put the 
completely mad acting fraternity in the 
stocks in a comical way. 

There were two contributions from 
Hamburg’s Thalia Theatre: Barnard 
Koltes’ Riickkehr in die Wiiste, a parti- 
cularly artificial production from Alex- 
ander Lang. 

Then a wonderful, enlightening Che- 
khov production, one of his early works, 
Platanow. 

The Berlin audience once more 
sighed and laughed. Jurgen Flimm di- 
rected and had in Hans Christian Ru- 
dolph an excellent actor for the title role 
of this melancholy play. 

Bremen sent to Berlin GUnter Kram- 
er's production of Ernst Barlach’s Ar- 
mer Vetter. This was also a highpoint of 
this festival, full of interesting produc- 
tions. 

At last a Barlach production retain- 
ing his North German humour, which is 
usually neglected, and his deep insight 
into people. . 

This festival was very successful with 
enormous public interest. Every per- 
formance was a sell-out. Every evening 
there were people hanging around the 
box-office, looking for tickets. 

For three weeks Berlin was the great 
German theatrical metropolis, which 
the city was once. Medrlch Luft 

(Die Well, Bonn. 30 May 1 989) 
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Where pulling strings is the 
only way to get ahead 


In this article for Mannhehner Morgen, An- 
toinette Schmclter looks at (he school in 
Stuttgart where people are trained to use 
puppets. But U is not training for enter- 
tainers. It is far more serious than (hat. 

• I 

A t Stuttgart’s state-approved College 
of Music and the Performing Arts, 
adults play with puppets for adults. It is 
the only institution in Europe which 
awards young puppeteers a Male-recog- 
nised diploma. 

There is no room here for ihe droll, 
the entertaining or the .comical. The 
concentration is on those, areas of pup- 
pet theatre which have been little ex- 
plored. This is not the stuff to bewitch 
an audience. 

Albrecht Roser, the initiator of this 
unusual course of training in Stuttgart, 
said: “Puppets arc what everyone knows 
about from childhood, from school or 
from television, from programmes such 
as the Augsburg puppet theatre or Se-. 
same Street." 

“Our fraternity is rarely taken seri- 
ously. How often have i asked myself as 
a puppeteer: What do you reafly do for a 
living?" . 

At the end of the 1970s there was a 
lot of scepticism about his efforts to or- 
ganise puppet training. 

For almost 10 years he unsuccess- 
fully studied singing before deciding, to 
everyone's amazement, to study puppet 
theatre. 

Roser how has an international repu- 
tation. He is the creator of puppets such 
as the Clown Gustav and the TV Grand- 
ma from Stuttgart. 

He had to spent five years at univers- 
ity. Then it wasn’t until the autumn of 
iy83 that he was able to house the pup- 
peteer generation of tomorrow in part 
of an old factory building. 

He had 400 square metres high 
aboved the rooftops of Stuttgart; a max- 
imum of eight students per semester, 
eight semesters of project study in the 
craft and dramaturgy of the puppet 
theatre, actual puppeteers as guest lec- 
turers. 

Outlining the concept of the college 
Roser, 66, said: “Creativity cannot be 
learned." The roomy (raining rooms 
contain small stages for rehearsals; half- 
chiselled puppet heads lie on the work- 
benches, and mountains of glistening 
material, styrene and metres of wire are 
in metre-high stands. 

Roser said: “OF course we provide 
basic Training such as speech 

°fthe puppets." He is aided in his work 
ty the head of the course of studies, 
Werner Knoedgen. 

The professor added: "But we con- 
centrate on experimentation with the 
greatest amount of crbative'freeldpm." . 

Marc Schnittger said that four yeaffc 
at the Stuttgart college was four years 
for him to try out and specialist. He. is 
one of those chosen from a large num 1 
ber of applicants. 

: Schnittger, 22, like many of his fellpw 
students was involved with puppets be-j 
fore coming here. He comes from Kiel! 
pince he . completed ; the Abltur,. the 
university entrance examination, he has 
M experience in courses, on puppet- 
ccring in Idtstedt, next to the Bochiim- 
oased German Institute for Puppeteer-? 


ing the most important establishment 
for training in the art and science of 
puppeteering for laymen and profes- 
sionals. 

He also visited many festivals at 
home and abroad and ventured to make 
his first steps on the puppet stage which 
means the world to him. 

While doing community service as an 
alternative to conscription, Marc pror 
duccd the children’s piny. Die Weltreise. 
With two screens for the stage and hand 
puppets he made himself he showed this 
piece in schools and festivals. 

Schnittger has his dreams, but he is 
realistic about the future. 

. “Working for children seems to be 
the only long-term possibility for mak- 
ing a living as a puppeteer," he says. 

He spoke over a cup of coffee in the 
pleasant kitchen of the flat where, round 
a huge table, other students were orga- 
nising cleaning and shopping schedules. 

He said: “That’s why i suppose I shall 
later go into children's theatre, which is 
dear to my heart anyway. But my head 
belongs to puppets for adults." 

By fostering and developing further 
children’s theatre in combination with 
the adaption of serious themes for a 
demanding audience the Stuttgart col- 
lege is linking up with a tradition 
stretching back for centuries. 

Long before the characters Kasperlc, 
Grandmother and the Devil entered in- 
to the children's nursery in the 1 l »ih 

u-liliii), dj ii.iMiv.-s .«l ] Hippi-lee I ;il| 

over the country brought their mobile 
theatre to everyone. 

Their repertoire included classics 
.such as Faust and Gcnowva, melodra- 
mas such as Notburga, das muster treuer 
Diensiboten, bloody tragedies and poli- 
tical plays, which brought down the 
wrath of the authorities on the travelling 
performers. 

In certain cases the secular and spir- 
itual authorities feared the temptations 
of the puppet stage so much that they 
took drastic action against the perform- 
ers. Without further ado Prince Metter- 
nich forbade Austrian puppeteers from 
speaking on stage — a decree for panto- 
mime which remained valid until well 
into this century. 

Professor Roser said, describing the 
situation of the puppet theatre today: 
“In the era of television, cinema and 
video we puppeteers have a difficult 

Continued from page 3 

possible to indefinitely preserve the status 

cipes for success nor schedules. 

Anyoni who expects Gorbachov to 
take action now or in the foreseeable fu- 
ture assumes that he accepts the standard 
formula of the right of self-determination 
for the Germans. " 

This would mean ignoring both the his- 
torical circumstances which led to the divi- 
sion of Germany as well as the current si- 
tuation in the Soviet Union itself. 

This explains why the expectations the 
Bonn government pins on Gorbachov’s 
visit are not so far-reaching. 

■ Bonn wants well-ordered relations and 
the extension of economic ties, realising 
only too well that politicians can only 
build a framework for these relations. 

It hopes to encourage Mikhail Gorba- 
chov and his supporters to. make new prior : 


battle on 1 our . 
hands. "The public 
only take real no- 
tice of those who ■ 
can offer something 
spectacular. Since 
our scope is limited 
by the nature of 
things we have to 
capture our audi- 
etice by other 
means and gradual- 
ly build up a pub- 
lic." The annual en- 
trance examination 
to the college 
shows that Roser’s 
pupils have chosen 
a completely indi- 
vidual and unusual 
path to the puppet 
theatre of tomor- 
row. Some of the 
20 to 30 applicants 

make their debut Dliriri - Ie 

with something tra- pp 

ditionai from the 

children's theatre and adult repertoire, 
others, like Jens-Erwin Siemmsen from 
Bremerhaven, from the very outset 
swim against the tide. 

Siemmsen, 24. played for his en- 
trance examination the story of Crea- 
tion. directed by himself, with fireworks 
and lighting on a wireframe so as to im- 
provise I oust afterwards with an clce- 
n ic shaver and Imit-diyci , 

The worth of the four years of study 
in puppet theatre has been demonstrat- 
ed at an international level. In Ljubljana 
at the first gathering of puppeteer train- 
ing institutions from nine countries, 
which have for a long time, like the 
GDR, Russia or South Korea, promoted 
puppeteering as an element in their cul- 
tural life, the first graduates from the 
Stuttgart college showed their avant- 
gard productions with success. 

One of them was successful enough a 
year after graduating to be able to go 
out on his own. Frank Soehnle. 25, to- 
gether with a puppeteer from East Ger- 
many, Thomas Hansel, opened the pup- 
pet theatre, Marotte, in a former oven 
factory in the centre of Karlsruhe. 

Dark-haired Frank, whose face 
showed the effects of the hard work he 
had put in over the past few months, 
said that "good productions, imagina- 

concession in the disarmament policy field 
without itself running the risk of being 
viewed as. the mediator between, the disar- 
tyy Its partners In the West. 

Bonn’s foreign policy politicians take up 
the Soviet idea of the Common European 
House, in the ktiowledge of course that the 
, most important thing is how, the house is 
■ furnished. Sp far, howeyer, they do . not 
1 seem to have realised that: they pan also 
[ play a .part in ihe interior design. 

; Even after Gorbachov’s visit Bonn's 
| policy towards Moscow will probably re- 
main peculiarly undecided and lacking in 
.initiative. ■' • 

; The joint declaration at the end of the 
: visit will noLa big success; .True to Paul 
; Frank’s claim, . the German-Spvjet rela- 
tionship will look back on the courageous 
interludes of Rapallo tlridthe Moscow 
treaty. , t ; Stpn Mqrl$nson 

(Deutsches Allgerneines Sonnlngiblait, 
V ( ■ . Hamburg;- 2 June (989) 




Puppeteering at the Stuttgart school. 

(Phoin: PM1) 

moire, tive puppets and unusual material did 
n from not count any longer." 
outset He explained: “There is an awful lot 
of organisational work for ;i new piece 
lis cn- for children every month and a produc- 
7 Crea- lion for adults every other month, which 
eworks we two together j ust can’t cope with.” 

: to im- Although there was a puppet theatre 
n elec- called “Stunlkorn" in the theatre where 
the Miu oiie i'bealre exist*, so that there 
f study was a certain regular audience from the 
uistrat- beginning, interested in Frank Sochnle’s 
ubljana and Thomas Hansel’s ideas, the 78 seals 
r train- j n the completely purple auditorium 
intries, were not a | ways a j| fijjed. 

ke the “The ac | u | ts> w ho usually came ac- 
>mo(ea C ompanying their children, were rather 
e,r C V" hesitant." Frank said in the living quar- 
?m the , ers behind the stage which serves as 
avant- W0r k s h 0 p, office and kitchen at one end 
the same time. 

* to go With p,a ^ s suc ^ as M lita bor, a dra- 
25 to- mat * c adaptation of some of the young 
st Ger- WHhe,m Hauffs fairy-tales by means of 
te pun- pantomime, masks and puppets, 

■r oven or the P rovocative Idioten, taken from a 
production by Konrad Bayer, however, 
face hopes to draw adult audiences away 
ork he ^ rom l ^ e * r P re i u ^‘ ce regarding pup- 
itonth8 peteering as trivial and just entertaining, 
(lacina- Th ' s ‘ s a ® oa ^ Frank is pursuing 

B " not lest for financial reasons. 

He said: “We get DM50,000 a year 

Icy field from the the city, so we are glad of every 
f being additional audience member we can 
iedisar- get." . 

; West. There are about 1$0 professional and 
take up 400 amateur puppet theatres operating: 
iropean for the pleasure of young people ip this 
that the ■ country, put eyen if the situation of. 
louse is puppeteering is ;iiot l ip 1 general! rosy, 
do not Frank and Thomas want tp continue' 
an also . working with their "Marotte Theatre.” j 
• ■ , : “In the puppet theatre there are so! 
Bonn s . many possibilities still to be exploited,’^ 
! Frank said, “that wp are not short of.' 
;klng in [ ideas for long." ! 

He continued: 'lYou have ito be open! 
° p e . to new ideas. Fpr our ; latest children's! 
' 1 - : P^y Thomas and ! I played around so' 
ran™*" ,on 8 with a pile pf pillows until 1 trans- 
age us . f 0rme d the square things stuffed with 
oscow feathers Into puppets — and so our box- 
nsori office hi V Kissed duf ftiisen was born.” 

[Bsiblan, Antoinette Scfipielter 

no t 989) • .. (Mannheimer Morgen, 27 May .1989) 
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Too many school pupils queueing up 
for too few university places 


The ZVS, or University Admissions 
Board, in Dortmund Is a name (o con- 
jure with twice a year when German 
school-leavers apply for admission to 
the university of their choice. Fingers 
arc crossed and breath is bated as the 
computer processes applications and 
notifies applicants of acceptance or re- 
jection. How docs the system work? 
The board’s press officer, Bernhard 
Scheer, tells the story in this article for 
the Bonn daily newspaper Die Welt. 

W hen the first truckloads of bro- 
chures start arriving at Sonnen- 
plntz in Dortmund,- residents are re- 
minded that the ZVS, or University Ad- 
missions Board, is girding its loins for 
the fray. 

Early each summer it sends out over 
half a million broahu res to would-be 
students to enable them to ncquaint 
themselves with the application proce- 
dure. 

The ZVS has a printshop of its own 
with an output of 2.2 million sheets of 
paper a year: application forms, admis- 
sions lists and so on. 

Individual applicants are notified, but 
so arc school, university and labour ex- 
change advice bureaus. 

Despite the need to standardise 
correspondence the ZVS tries to retain 
a personal note in its dealings with 
would-be students. 

The franking machines handle nearly 
850,000 letters a year. This personal 
contact is seen as an essential counter- 
weight to the thankless task of adminis- 
tering fewer university places than there 
arc would-hc students. 

The Dortmund board is keen to pro- 
vide personal service so as not to be 
equated, as a soulless symbol, with the 
gap between supply and demand in uni- 
versity education. 

“An applicant who is turned down," 
says Henning Berlin, the ZVS’s direc- 
tor. “ must not gain the impression that 
the ZVS has merely pulled bureaucratic 
strings to prevent him from studying. 

“When an applicant is turned down it 
must be seen to be the result of a shor- 
tage of university places and not of the 
way in which the ZVS, as an impartial 
arbiter, handles applications.” 

All applicants are sent a computer 
print-out of their data indicating wheth- 
er mistaken information might jeopar- 


dise the applicant's opportunity of gain- 
ing university admission or information 
that has not been supplied might ex- 
clude him for her) from the selection 
procedure. 

About 20,000 winter semester appli- 
cants are notified of such errors. Most 
of them do something about them. 

' Yet about 3,000 are excluded from 
the selection procedure because, for in- 
stance, they have failed to specify a val- 
id course or failed to take the medical. 

By the time the board starts mailing 
' application forms, starting the proce- 
dure rolling months have elapsed since 
preparations began. 

The ZVS is jointly run by the 11 
Under and its first task is to coordinate 
their differing political views. 

Joint sessions are held to work out 
the details of the admissions procedure, 
subject to fundamental problems that 
occur from time to time. 

An overriding recent problem has 
been the demand for business studies 
courses. 

Until the winter semester of 1 988/89 
there were enough places to go round. 
They were merely allocated. All the 







ZVS had to do was to decide, on the ba- 
sis of results attained , who could study 
management at the university of his 
choice and who would have to make do 
with his second or third choice. 

This allocation procedure has been 
followed since the winter semester of 
J 975/76. it is the key to providing uni- 
versity places for all applicants. 

The alternative is a numerus clausus, 
or first-past-the-post arrangement, for 
university courses for which the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

In subjects where this is not the case 
the Lander guarantee all applicants a 
place, although it need not be at the uni- 
versity of their choice. 

If the demand marginally exceeds the 
supply, funds are allocated to provide 
extra places. 

In recent semesters there have well 
over twice as many business studies ap- 
plicants as places available, with the re- 
sult that the Lander were no longer 
agreed on what to do. 


Hamburg and Berlin in particular no 
longer felt able to invest more money in 
overcrowded business studies facilities. 

Business studies courses were ra- 
tioned this summer semester. There 
were 5,600 applicants, of whom 3,500 
were granted places and 2,400 enrolled 
as first-semester students. 

Political decisions of this kind can 
have a dramatic effect on the board's 
work. Handling applications for uni- 
versity places in numerus clausus sub- 
jects is roughly twice as expensive as 
the simpler allocation procedure. 

The board cannot tell how much 
work there will be. Last winter semester 
there were over 20,000 applicants for 
business studies courses. Would the 
numerus clausus deter a substantial 
number? 

Demand was estimated at 1 7,000, but 
the ZVS has to be prepared to handle 
either a trickle or a flood. 

Plans can be upset by political deci- 
sions too. In mid-August the Lander Are 
to confer and may decide to scrap the 
numerus clausus arrangement for busi- 
ness studies courses. 

Education Ministers will consider 
how many extra university places have 
been created by a special expansion 
programme jointly sponsored by the 
Federal and Land governments. 

The programme is scheduled to run 
for seven years. It will entail investment 
totallingDM2.1bn. 

In mid-March when the initial deci- 
sion to impose a numerus clausus was 
reached, no-one knew how many extra 
places might be created in the first year 
of the special programme. 

In mid-August, or so the Education 
Ministers hoped, they might have a 
clearer idea of the position. If the num- 
ber of applicants makes selection 
procedures seem unnecessary, places 
will simply be allocated, as they used 
to be. 

The ZVS could then write off pre- 
parations that were no longer needed, 
but it would sooner send out accept- 
ances than rejections. 

The discrepancy between supply 
and demand isn’t the ZVS’s fault, but 
applicants who have been turned down 
are understandably annoyed — and 
feel the Dortmund board is to blame. 

Bernhard Scheer 
(Die Welt. Bonn, 31 May 1989) 


Big demand for 
business 
studies course 

R eutlingen in Baden- Wurttembe™ 
shares with London, Madrid and 
Reims the distinction of having run for 
10 years a European business studies 
(EBS) programme. 

Caroline Grant from Manchester by 
read business studies in Reutlingen for 
nearly two years. Fellow-student cUrt 
tian Bergmann first studied in Reins. 
Bijan Khajehpour would like to spend 
his next two years in London. 

All are now reading business studies 
in Reutlingen, where the tenth anniver- 
sary of the European business srudies 
programme is being fittingly celebrated. 

They were lucky. In Reutlingen 
there were 1,400-odd applicants for the 
course last year. Only 90, the maximum 
intake, were admitted. 

There simply isn’t enough room for 
more students. When tests and inter- 
views are held, the college is completely 
over-run by would-be students. 

Understandably, those that are ad- 
mitted are keen. There are very fen 
dropouts, maybe two or three per sem- 
ester. 

Would-be business studies graduate* 
spend the first two years at the univers- 
ity or college in their own country, fol- 
lowed by two years abroad at one of the 
other three. 

London, Madrid and Reims joined 
forces with Reutlingen in the late 1970s. 
The exchange scheme is excellent, but 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, a 
cushy nuanfaer^bMtuden ts. . 

Each of the four countries has its ov«n 
courses and study arrangements. In 
France, for instance, there is more drill 
In England the atmosphere is much 
more relaxed. 

“In London," Ms Grant says, "stu- 
dents and heads of department are on 
first-name terms." 

Professor Hans J. Tiimmers, head of 
department in Reutlingen, points out 
that the Federal Republic of Germany is 
one of the world's leading exporters and 
will form part of the post- 1992 single 
European market. 

He feels European business studies 
programme graduates arc prepared 
more intensively and with greater p» c " 
tice-orientation than most fellow-stu- 
dents for a career in business. ■ • 
They spend time working as trainees 
in the other country too, soiheyg* wa 
clearer idea of differences in the way 
Continued on page 13 
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Find suppliers and products, 
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The writer, Stuttgart chemist Manfred 
H&fner, is head of department at the 
gaden-Wttrttemberg Plant Protectant 
Research Establishment; he has been 
an expert on pesticide residues for over 
15 years. 

G round water in parts of Germany is 
so heavily pesticide-polluted that 
ceilings which will shortly come into 
force are already exceeded substantial- 
ly, says the Gas and Water Industry As- 
sociation. - 

A European Community limit of 0.5 
micrograms of pesticide per litre of 
drinking-water is to apply from next 
October. 

An.estimated 100 tonnes of pesticide 
a day is spread and sprayed in German 
fields, gardens and parks, says an indus- 
try spokesman, so no water board can 
be sure that pesticides will not seep into 
its ground water. 

There is nothing new about the news 
that much of the ground water on which 
German water boards draw for tap wa- 
ter is pesticide-polluted. 

The worst offender is Atrazine, a 
herbicide, and its de-ethyl decomposi- 
tion product. Understandably, water 
authorities feel they are up against it. 

A press release issued by the Gas and 
Water Industry Association outlines the 
situation, calling for protection from pes- 
ticides and pointing out (hat agriculture 
is not run on environment-friendly lines. 

The association's Gerhard Stuber 
says over 40 agents have already been 
identified in ground water, with the re- 
sult that the ceiling which is to apply 
from next October, 0.1 micrograms of 
individual pesticide per litre of drink- 
ing-water, will be exceeded in many 
areas. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Row erupts over levels of 
pesticides in drinking water 


Lists of pesticides of which traces 
have been found in ground water have 
been circulated among government ag- 
encies that issue licences to manufac- 
ture and market them in Germany. 

The Gas and Water Industry Associa- 
tion has also issued a lengthy list of da- 
mage done and called for drastic res- 
trictions to be imposed on their use and 
for a ban on pesticides that endanger 
water supplies. 

These lists create the impression that 
any sample of German ground water an- 
alysed is bound to reveal traces of some 
pesticide or other. Farmers and the wa- 
ter boards are certainly heading for a 
clash. 

Thirty thousand tonnes of pesticide a 
year is spread or sprayed, and the pesti- 
cides in use include 300 different chem- 
icals. 

In mid-May the Federal Health Of- 
fice, Berlin, joined the fray with a com- 
promise proposal. If the German water 
authorities draw up, adopt and submit 
details of a modernisation programme, 
why not waive the new ceiling for a de- 
cade? 

For 10 years, the Berlin agency sug- 
gests, water boards might be allowed to 
exceed twentyfold the European Com- 
munity ceiling of 0.5 micrograms per li- 
tre. Consumer groups and environmen- 
talists were not. to put it mildly, amused. 

The debate is now so heated that the 
time li;i\ co UK- in lake :i closer l""k :n 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in sie-at-a-glance tables . in these new reference 
works. They Include details of alr'and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate,, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. . 

These ldyaluablc , bflth4br4>Ia'on|ngjoumey« 

v to' distant court fneSand for scientific re?earCtD li 1 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on (he country’s natural statistics, on cllrtiate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, Indispensable for dally use in 
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North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 1 • 

" 1 Africa;' 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 • ■ 


Look it up in Brockhaus . 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


the background to the Federal Health 
Office’s proposals. 

The ceiling is based on the European 
Community's 1980 guideline on “the 
quality of water for human use." It spec- 
ifies a limit of 0.1 micrograms per litre 
for each individual pesticide and a cu- 
mulative maximum of 0.5 micrograms 
per litre. 

The European Community arrived at 
these ratings on a precautionary basis. 
In other words, they are well below the 
level at which pesticide concentrations 
are likely to be a health hazard. 

In 1980 the Community's member- 
countries had virtually no practical ex- 
perience of measurements in such mi- 
nute quantities, so the limits were pro- 
posed as an incentive to develop more 
sensitive analysis procedures. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
the European Community's ceilings 
were adopted as national legal limits on 
22 May 1986. 

Analysis techniques not yet having 
been updated, the new limits were not 
to come into force for another three 
years, the deadline for their introduc- 
tion being 1 October 1989. 

Analysis techniques have since been 
devised for nearly all relevant pesti- 
cides, and research chemists and labor- 
atory assistants have grown accustomed 
to what are highly sensitive procedures. 

These new techniques have shown 
many analysis [hidings iep«»rted in years 
gone by to have been either too high or 
totally wrong. 

It is not (rue. as initially feared, that 
all German drinking-water contains dif- 
ferent counts of all manner of pesti- 
cides. 

The latest information is that roughly 
nine out of 1 U water boards in the Fed- 
eral Republic supply mains water with 
tolerable pesticide counts. 

The remaining 10 percent exceed the 
limits mainly for three to four specific 
pesticides of which Airazine is the front 
runner. 

In 1987 the World Health Organisa- 
tion entered the fray. WHO experts en- 
dorsed the 1980 European Community 
ruling that no pesticide traces whatever 
ought to be found in drinking-water. 

As soon as they were identified in 
.drinking : water it was high time for 
farmers to undertake a critical reapprai- 
sal of their use of pesticides. 

Unlike the European Commission, 
the WHO look the toxic effects of pesti- 
cides on humans into account and laid 
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companies are run'. "Linguistic and 
•‘ctieritality j barriers are broken down 
.tqo,’! Professor Tiimmers says. • 

Students are inevitably confronted 
With, the history , and' sociology of the 
other country; Reutlingen EBS gradu- 
ates’ career prospects are “verygood.* 
They get to know prospective employ- 
ers during their traineeships.. 

Cooperation between the four 
universities is not always plain sailing, 
says Professor Eva Marie <Haber- 
fellner, who coordinates courses. ! 

' * Coordination of courses ' and 
examinations is a keynote !of the pro- 
gramme' It is often the 'result of tough 
negotiations: '■'■ ■ 

Different educational techniques 


down ceilings for individual pesticides 
that as a rule were much higher than the 
European Community’s 0.1 micrograms 
per litre. 

The WHO ceiling for Airazine, for 
instance, is twenty times higher than the 
level adopted by the European Com- 
munity. 

In the wake of the 1 987 WHO rulings 
many countries have increasingly been 
guided by the criteria of human toxicol- 
ogy, i.e. the human health hazard. 

Since 1988 neighbouring Austria, for 
instance, has had an Atrazine ceiling of 
two micrograms per litre, while the Yu- 
goslav limit is five micrograms. 

The US Environmental Protection 
Agency specifies an upper limit of three 
micrograms of Atrazine per litre of 
drinking-water, while views within the 
European Community have long ceased 
totally. 

Italy broke ranks in 1986 and laid 
down an Atrazine ceiling of one micro- 
gram per litre; it was increased to 1.7 
micrograms in 1987. The British ceiling 
is a horse-and-cart 30 micrograms per 
litre! 

Germany in contrast plans to stick to 
the European Community specific- 
ations. Proposals have been drawn up, 
including modernisation of waterworks 
(hat fail to measure up to these exacting 
standards. 

Initial modernisation measures have 
already been undertaken. The Lander 
are designating larger areas of land as 
protected zones where, in accordance 
with 1988 regulations, the use of about 
70 pesticides is prohibited. 

As far as they enn now tell, scien- 
tists say, pesticide counts in excess of 
the European Community guideline 
level but within the limits so fur re- 
ported do not constitute ;i human 
health hazard. 

Yet stricter regulations in zoned 
areas are always a sound precaution and 
the best means of ensuring (hat drink- 
ing-water slays fit to drink. 

These precautions are still being cost- 
ed. 

A final point that must not be forgot- 
ten is that substances resulting front the 
processing of drinking-water and in dai- 
ly industrial or domestic use are no less 
of a health hazard. 

They include chloroform, tetrnchlor- 
carbon and trichlorethylene, all of 
which have been classified as carcinog- 
ens. 

Concentrations of up to 25 micro- 
grams of chloroform and trichlorethy- 
lene and three micrograms of tetrach- 
lorcarbon per litre of drinking-water are 
permitted. ■ 

Pesticides are, when all is said and 
done, only one of many problems faced 
by ground and drinking-water. 

. Manfred Hafner 
(StuitgartcT Zeituhg, 27 May 1989) 


need to' be standardised to ensure that 
idebiical' examinations can bq held 
simultaneously af all four universities" 
But expansion is planned. Reut- 
Jjpgen is on the lookout for colleges in 
other countries that might like to join 
the scheme. . 

Professor Haberfeilner says ne- 
gotiations wlth:an Italian university, in 
Loihbardy ,haye reached ,qn advanced 
stage, Tentatlye contacts have been 
established with the East bloc too., 

• : Tles with Eastern, iEu rope consist 
mainly ,| of a staff exchange scheme, 
mostly with Hungary* A joint. research 
programmers run by Reutlingen and 
the, University of Dresden in the GDR. 

.“■■I ■ Veit Muller 

(Smttgnrter Nachrichten, 20 May 1989) 
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A young man in a hurry keeps 
a critical eye on the media 


MtOtUMM 

Medium 







The competition Is sleeping, says Sebastian Turner. 

(Photo: Anettc Lillmann) 

H igh flyers are ns rare among young much intensive tin 
journalists as among people in Stufour, a magazin 
other jobs. If someone has flair and 20,000 that was 
creativity in addition to intellect. And a schools in the Stu 
sense of enterprise as well, he or she is of inter-school pu 
liable to be a pacc-settcr. lowed, according 

Sebastian Turner, 22, is one such an ministry regulator 
exception. Publisher, journalist, adver- lur * 5 Turner. He 
lising man and (still) student — yet he provocative interv 
has neither the air of the smart yuppie w ' 1 ^ the aim of stir 
about him nor the aura of the dynamic Figures interview 
young businessman. Vte reUes on expert- mier of Baden-\ 
ence and competence. Spath; the leader 

As a 1 4 year old in 1981 he and some crat Opposition in 

fellow pupils as school in Stuugart Hans-Jochen Voge 

founded Der Punkl (The Point), which professor of rhetor 

regularly won awards as the best school Turner’s recipe 
newspaper in Germany. In 1984 it was sional layout witht 

H e is a singer and cabaret artist, but 

he is also a doctor specialising in Rrtf*L 

internal medicine. 

Dr med. Georg Ringsgwandl, 40, is 1 

regarded as one of the most individual- LllGl 

istic interpreters of the signs of the age. 

He takes his ideas from what he sees in 
daily life and uses them in irreverent 
songs. 

At nights he is on the rock stage. Ev- 
ery morning he is back on duty as the 
senior doctor at the intensive-care sta- 
tion of the hospital at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. in the Bavarian Alps. 

He says by way of explanation: “J 
don't want to be a demigod in white and, 
in any case, 1 need the change.” 

He began his rock career five years 
ago. "1 considered that there were only 
15 years before my, 50th birthday. ! 
didn't want to spend the best years of 
my ^ life wriggling , into a professor’s 
chuir." 

But the deejsion to abandon hopes of 
advancing to senior medical positions 
and, nt the same time, also to’ abandon 
any ambition for wider recognition and 
more money, was not easy. He docs like 
his work ns a doctor, which gives him Sometimes I dc 
scope 10 bring to bear both his talents saying . . . Rookd 
and his personality. 

On the stage, there is very little thal scraggy body and 
he won’t do. In his Bavarian dialect, he coration for the hi 
sots his sights on bourgeois values and, He hijacks and 
with an almost crazed style of delivery, (Rod Stewart’s 
takes his gag lines to their ultimate. sexy?”) and rails 

During his acts, he changes his roles politician with va 
— from the macho figure with sung- ending of a careei 
lasses to nn androgynous being with a connected with A 


» • . ; ■ ■ named as the best 

, ’■ school newspaper 
by the German 
- A youth press um- 
, . brella organisation. 

• Turner maintained 
his interest as his 
contemporaries 

^L } *'•> found more inter- 

jflr esiing things to do 

fi. . like going to discos. 

He tossed around 
ideas and thought 
• about articles and 
gSr.- ‘ ‘Jy. layouts. He ex- 

jlr plains: "Swabians 

■5 •' •'* (Swabia is in south- 

m • j ‘*' west Germany. 

» Ay 7 * Stuttgart is -the 

main' city) have a 
/JjL ' pathological sense 

..Bilan Turner. of business and that 
has rubbed off on 
’ me. In 1984, after 
much intensive thought, he brought out 
Stujour, a magazine with a circulation of 
20,000 that was distributed to 25 
schools in the Stuttgart area. This type 
of inter-school publication was not al- 
lowed. according to Land education 
ministry regulations. But this didn't dis- 
turb Turner. He went ahead and ran 
provocative interviews with politicians 
with the aim of stirring reader interest. 

Figures interviewed included the Pre- 
mier of Bad en-W\i member g, Lothar 
Spath: the leader of the Social Demo- 
crat Opposition in the Bonn Bundestag, 
Hans-Jochen Vogel; and a controversial 
professor of rhetoric, Walter Jens. 

Turner’s recipe for success: a profes- 
sional layout without confusion; a vari- 



ed approach to 
content with a 
tendency to lean 
towards the demo- 
cratic; young wri- 
ters with highly in- 
dividualistic styles; 
and intelligent, 
probing interviews 
with prominent 
people. The formu- 
la was was popular 

T nS w h< ^ Dislikes the stink 
pds, but it did M 

cause problems for 

panels charged with making awards. 
One panel member said that the paper 
was so professional that it “can't have 
been produced by students.” 

After Turner passed his Abitttr (uni- 
versity entrance examination), he spent 
three months in various jobs, including 
advertising work, and then he went to 
do his national service. 

It was while he was in the 3 rmy that 
he got the idea for his new project, Me- 
dium Magazin, an independent journal 
aimed at young journalists from school 
magazine reporters and editors to be- 
ginners on newspapers. 

Turner said the intention was to fill a 
gap in the market. He describes the ma- 
terial then available for young journal- 
ists ns “bilge." 

The first edition appeared on 1 April 
1986. Turner, the founder, was also pu- 
blisher. editor, layout artist, promotions 
chief, advertising manager and business 
manager. 

Only people who know the industry 
can understand how much sweat went 
into producing the paper. He continued 

Continued on page 16 


Rock-singer doctor: sending 
them up or fixing them up 



Sometimes I don’t know what I'm 
saying . . . Rookdop Rlngagwandl. . 

■ ■ • ■’ (Phoio: leuloprcss) 

scraggy body and swimming cop as de- 
coration for the head! 

He hijacks and distorts others' songs 
(Rod Stewart’s “Do you think Pm 
sexy?”) and rails against a certain OSU 
politician with various references to the 
ending of a career and double entendres 
connected with Aids and the politician's 


role as a minister with responsibility for 
certain areas of public health. Ringsg- 
wandl is described on the posters as 
“greasy, bigoted, flipped out.” 

He is a master of the subtle change, 
running between the borders of the em- 
barrassing tind the saucy, between the 
perverse and the polemic. Or as Ringsg- 
wandl himself puts it: “I ridicule peo- 
ple." 

Even among people he 'knows,' he is 1 
uninhibited and . sends them up. Some- 
times he overdoes it. At a. private show 
before 100 people who were supposed to . 
know him well, disaster struck. l 
| The guests rose as one and (eft the , 
hall. Ringsgwandl apologised,, saying: 
"Sometimes I get so involved that I don’t 
know any more what I am saying. Then I 
am not really accountable for my ac- 
tions.” .. 

1 The entertainer-doctor was born into, 
a Bavarian family of modest means. His 
father was a postman. It was clear (hat 
Son Georg would have problems recon-, 
citing both sides of his life. 

“If I sang in a church choir, every- 
thing would be much easier. But merely 
because I go in for rock and cabaret, no 
one would ever forgive me if; 1 made a 
mistake as a doctor." 

' , Mauhids.Reichsfein, 

. . (Soarbriicker ZeitunR, 1 5 May .1 989) 



of petrol. . . aircraft builder Gustav I 

(PIloiii: Veil Mui(tr) 

A magnificent ; 
man’s not-quite 
flying machines 

G ustnv Mesmer, 86 , builds musical in- 
struments and aircraft. But he doesn't 
like noise and the stench of petrol, so h\s 
aircraft don't have engines. 

He has managed to get off the ground in 
his contraptions — and crashed. And has 
come through relatively unscathed to he 
able to tell the tale. His machines either &fi 
off and never get very far away from eanl 
or they don’t get off the ground at all. Hi* 
umbrella helicopter, for example, and to 
do uble- Ifjfe firing bicycle, have never Wi 
' terra firma. '1 

In his workshop, the walls are coveted 
in drawings and models. For hours on end. 
he hammers and saws away until the old 
tins, wooden planks, plastic bags, mattress 
feathers and metres of wire taken on form 
and can be attached to a bicycle so he a* 
go out and once more take up the fi£ 
against the forces of gravity. 

He is of course not quite hs dare-devil 
as he used to be, even if he does continue 
to moke machines. He hasn't had an easy 
life. He was born in 1905 in the south Ger- 
man centre of Altshausen. Because of ill- 
ness, lie hud to stop going to school after 
three years. 

As an adult, ho spent six years in amon- j 
astery, but had to give that up because* 
ill health. For years he lived in a 
the mentally ill until, in 1964, he was * 
lowed to move into a home for the*p 
Miinsingcn, Lautcrtal. south of Stuiig^ 

It was after this move that he began is 
new life as a basket maker, 
maker and, most significantly, as the 
der of flying apparatus. He expWjw dMs 
wants to be involved in aviation bu 
with noise and the stink of p* ir0 '* w 
aircraft have to be powered by n0 ra 
than musde power. •' ■ 

, Even if he hasn’t managed' so far fo , 
decisively the force of gravity, he has ^ 
tairily caused sensation. The BK®** 
eluding TV, have covered his efforts. 

.His swinging-axel flying device an 
kite bicycle have been put 00 disp ay 
Lausanne, "Recklinghausen on** 
Mainly^ it. must be admitted, for ujei 
lups as works of art rather than na 
fame aviation items. . ' 

Now his machines are being fi ® 1 ■ 
in Miinsingen itself. The Icarus ofL& 

•tlal, as he has been called, (Icarus was 

ni$hed,with wings by his father, P ae “ 
according to Greek mythology) h 8 Sg . .5 
; the ground after all. ; h ^ ^ 

{StuitgfirrerNachrlct)len. $7 M**- 
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Massive Ruhr redevelopment scheme 
draws boths approval and suspicion 


The Ghermezians have plans to build a 
610)000 square metre "world tourist 
center" to occupy a disused industrial 
site In the Ruhr city of Obcrhausen. 
Who? Jacob Ghermczlan, now 90, 
heads the family which is one of the big- 
gest landowners in Canada. He migrat- 
ed from Iran in the 1950s. One of their 
successes is a shopping mall in Toronto 
which is reputed to have the largest 
amount of shopping and leisure space 
under one roof anywhere in the world. 
The Social Democrat Oberhausen local 
government sees the plan as a chance of 
cutting unemployment — 14,500 jobs 
would be created, it is being said. But 
warnings have drifted across the Atlan- 
tic. One who has heard them Is Christa 
Thobcn, who Is a Christian Democrat 
member of Opposition in the North 
Rhinc-Westphalla Land assembly. She 
maintains that the Ghermezians want 
(he state to take all the risks so they 
themselves can take all the profits. She 
doesn't trust them: “I wouldn't buy a 
secondhand car from them." JQrgen 
Zurhcidc reports for the Hannoversche 
Allgemelne. 

O berhausen’s mayor, Friedhelm van 
den Mond, could only think about 
something out of a fairy-tale when he saw 
for the first time the Ghermezians' plans 
for the site once occupied by the steel 
firm,Thysscn. 

He he told hi* wife: “1 believe dial 
I am too oltiTor things like this." The pro- 
ject is way beyond his wildest imaginings; 
rather than seeing it as the promise of a 
solution to one of Oberhausen’s many 
problems, it was at first a source of wor- 
ry- 

But van den Mond and many other se- 
nior city officials who also had great 
doubts about the plans are now suppor- 
ters of it. 

The Ghermezians have presented him 
with plans for a “World Tourist Center" 
covering 6 10,000 square metres. 

The plan includes department stores, a 
water park, ice stadium, hotel and con- 
ference centre as well as its own harbour 
M the Rhine-Herne Canal from which 
visitors can be brought by submarine to 
the heart of the centre built of glass, 
chrome and cement. 

The project, part fair, part commercial 
enterprise, should attract 25 million visi- 
tors to Oberhausen per year. Tt would 
create 14,500 new jobs. 

would solve its uriemploy- 

would accrue during the building phase 
of the project which would cost about 
DM5bn. 

The announcement of the plans for 
[bis project has had an electrifying effect 
‘it Oberhausen., The atmosphere 'in the 
city has changed completely. • 

Until the middle of last year, the city 
was blighted by big doubts because of the 
gloomy economic outlook; now the at-, 
"^sphere is almost euphoric. 7 4 / 

. h has done the SPD,which is qlosely 
linked to. the trades unions, a lot of good 
JJjK an international organisation. . has 
peeked at the dqor aildy in so doing, has 
un derlined the city’s attractive features. 

. The SPDhkd come, to term? tythits 
■ ! ma ge; it has. In fact,' strengthening the: 
'fopressio'n that thejr were true comrades 


still linked to the old, declining, indus- 
tries. 

Someone well acquainted with Ober- 
hausen’s affairs has told how senior offi- 
cials attitudes changed after they visited 
Edmonton to see for themselves. 

There they were able to visit the small- 
er example of super department stores: 
the Ghermezians have been able to get 
the Edmonton Mall into the Guinness 
Book of Records, because nowhere else 
in the world are so many shops and lei- 
sure facilities collected together under 
one roof. 

Van den Mond slept in a hotel room: 
with discreet pink lighting, the bed the 
platform of a truck, painted in a colour 
that suited the lighting. His colleagues! 
felt they had really been set down in One 
Thousand and One Nights, for in their 
rooms the bath was larger than the bed. * 

The promoters spoke of a “leisure 
geared to new experiences;" more sensi- 
tive people would talk of poor taste. 

The stories about the Ghermezians are 
fabulous, including fast cars, beautiful 
women and golden taps in the bathroom. 
It is not really surprising that the family 
has been so successful. They made their 
first million in the carpet trade in Iran. 

In the mid- 1 950s, Jacob Ghermezian, 
now 90, the head of the family, emigrated 
to Canada and soon the million had been 
increased many times over — the family 
is 011 c of the largest owners of real estate 
in Canada. 

Naturally there are those who say that 
all was not above board in this rapid rise 
of the family. There has been talk of 
blackmail, problems with money, and 
that the old projects have to be re-fin- 
anced by new ones. 

It is said that those who cannot under- 
stand the advantages of the Edmonton 
Mall straight away are helped to do so, 
firstly with bribes then with tangible 
threats. 

Astonishingly, however, even the busi- 
ness people in Edmonton speak well of 
the Ghermezians, people whose life was 
made difficult by the Mall. 

The former mayor of Edmonton, 
Laurence Decore, has warned civic offi- 
cials in Oberhausen that the Ghermez- 
ians would have followed him right into 
the bathroom when they wanted someth- 
ing. He said: “They do not accept the 
word ’No’ as an answer.” 


Bearing this in mind the catalogue of 
demands the Ghermezians have sent to 
the North Rhine-Westphalia Economic 
Affairs Minister, Reimut Jochimsen, take 
on a special significance. 

Anyone who has heard of the negotiat- 
ing sophistication of the former carpet 
dealer family must fear for the principles 
of the free market economy. 

The Ghermezians want the site, free of 
all old debts; furthermore the state 
should reduce interest rates to four per 
cent, exempt the site from land tax, esta- 
blish a railway link to the site, grant them 
a gambling licence and do without usual 
revenues. 

The case is quite clear for Christa 
Thoben, spokeswoman on economic af- 
fairs for the CDU opposition in the 
North Rhinc-Westphalia Parliament. She* 
said that the Ghermezians wanted the 
state to take all the risks while they 
pulled in the profits. 

The SPD state government has so far 
found it difficult to comment on the situ- 
ation. 

Behind the scenes the Ghermezians' 
conditions are rejected out of hand, but 
officially the project is spoken of differ- 
ently. 

In a rather stilted way Reimut Jochem- 
sen has written to Raphael Ghermezian 
that the requirements he has made “can- 
not be fulfilled in the form they have 
been presented." 

It is well known that for Raphael 
Ghermezian tough refusals are just an in- 
vitation. 

Jochimsen should not be surprised for 
one minute at the preferential treatment 
the Ghermezians have received in the 
Diisseidorf Economic Affairs Ministry. 

Ghermezian or his advisers have been 
told how to nurture the political land- 
scape in North Rhine-Wcstphaiia: one 
collects together the journalists who have 
contacts with the Economic Affairs Min- 
istry’s press office for a background 
briefing, and eventually the Ghermezians 
were allowed to give a presentation of 
their business concept to the members of 
the state Parliament, the mayor and to ci- 
vil servants on their home ground. 

: That was obviously too much, for since 
this concept was made known the atmos- 
phere in the state has changed, opposi- 
tion to the project costing billions has in- 
creased. 


Continued from page 14 

his work as publisher at first from the 
Bonn Defence Minis try’s P ress Office, 

ArtePms^d a 0 a 

study-politics, history and business ad- 
ministration. . . . : 

Here he was also an achiever: he 
needed only four semesters instead of; 
the usual eight, in the meantime, he has 
spent, time as a student assistant at a 
Bonn seminar' for political science and 
as a fr 6 e- lance .copywriter at a well- 
k riown S tuttga rt advertising agency; : 

' He also worked as a dasqal journalist, 
for newspapers and magazines and had 
an interview column iri the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung colour magazine. , 

... Bill despite all this activity,, he never 
neglected M edinni Magazin, It continu- 
ed to . appear regularly ;every quarter : 
With a pfint Yufi pf 5,000.7 : ' 

He had distributed;.. the first edition, 
without charge to school magazines as 


well as to 1,300 daily and weekly pub- 
lications. The subscription list is grow- 
ing all the time; 2,800 subscribers are 

In adirion, Turner is now producing 
an auxiliary newsletter which appears in 
between editions so that, subscribers re- 
ceive a publication every six weeks in- 
stead of three months, 

There are established publication ini 
.the media field. Det Journalist Is pro- 
duced by the journalists union, jurner 

says ( 1 ) is publication’s staff “ate deep in 
sleep ! - Another & die Fcder(The Feath- 
er), put out by (he journalists’ union to- . 
gather With the union Ip Medien, 

; Turner, whose father wias a university 
vice-charicelior (president),' nas gone 
for the rpom. between the journalists oil 
the orte side apd the functionaries On; 
the other "| 7* v ; \ 

Metfiuni.M(igatine\Qok$ closely at the ■ 
Ways political foundations and assocl- 


At first only retail trade associations 
and chambers of commerce in the neigh- 
bouring cities were critical of the World 
Tourist Center project, out of self-interest. 

These critics have been joined by those 
who formerly were in favour of the pro- 
ject, for example the North Rhine-West- 
phalia Environmental Protection Minister, 
Klaus Matthiesen, the strong man in Prime 
Minister Johannes Rau|s cabinet. 

Herr Matthiesen was like Reimut Jo- 
chimsen in Canada and gave the Gher- 
mezians advice on the Oberhausen pro- 
ject. He suggested a congress centre att- 
ached to a hotel, entertainment of interna- 
tional rank and expensive shops; ‘'Liza 
Minnelli in Oberhausen plus shopping." 

But the concept presented for Ober- 
hausen is simply a copy of Edmonton. The 
Ghermezians have not once bothered to 
take into consideration the European di- 
mension. 

Matthiesen predicts that there is no ma- 
jority in the cabinet for the project in its 
present form. 

Experts are currently examining the 
concept and have found any number of in- 
consistencies. Top of these is the figure of 
25 million visitors annually, which seems 
to be quite arbitrary. 

This would mean that every citizen in 
Oberhausen would visit the World Tourist 
Center 12 times a year, two-thirds of the 
visitors would come from within a radius 
of 30 kilometres — this would mean just 
transferring purchasing power. 

The experts believe that the Ghermez- 
ians have calculated backwards: to be 
economically viable the project needs 25 
million visitors. Beginning with this figure 
the people in Canada have reckoned 
where the visitors could come from. 

The burden on traffic systems would be 
enormous. Most would travel to Ober- 
hausen in their own cars and clog up even 
the new motorways. 

If there were 75,000 visitors per day the 
tail-backs in the Rhur would be consider- 
ably lengthened. 

The government in North Rhine-West- 
phalia will make its first decision during 
the summer, and as things are at the pres- 
ent this can only be a rejection of the pro- 
ject. Unusually the state government is 
getting support from the opposition FDP 
and CDU. 

"It would be a waste of tax-payers' mo- 
ney," said Achim Rohde, FDP parliamen- 
tary leader, and points out that the Ober- 
hausen project would be the death sent- 
ence for many retailers in the neighbour- 
ing cities. 

Christa Thoben went a step further. She 
said that the Ghermezians were fishy. "I 
would not buy a second-hand car from 

,hem " Jiirgen Zurlteide 

(Hannoversche Allgemelne, 25 May 1989) 


ations select journalists to support; indi- 
vidual aspects of journalism are critical- 
ly ana|y 8 ed. Faults in the profession are 
. exposed. , Me^jia gossip . is reported, 

; whiqh Is; always goad f<pr raising reader 
'..interest,.' • . \ i 

: The reader.^ is given a certain mali- 
! cious, pleasure in a column by . Wolfgang 
!. Schneider, a relentless critic; of style, 
who is also the head of the journalist 
school run by- the Hamburg publishing 
firm of Gruner + Jahr. i 1 i' 

In the thirdyear.ofits existence the 
ihagazlne has ' (bund its niche and sue; 
cessfully competing w;ith the established 
papers in the field. And it has not lost 
any of its bite, Turner says that it Will, 
stay that way.;.'; 

Arid what wjll hc do as 9 career? He. 
sayi only, th^t.lwHateyer h,e does,- it will 
i '‘hnveispmettylhg todo.withthe medial" 

; ; 
!■' -7,^. •• (RheinUcher Metk«r/Clirl$iund Wptt’ 

' : • Bonn, 12 May 1989) 
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